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NICKLEBOY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
& Christmas Story. 


OHAPTER I. 
Oh, my brother, my brother ! 
Would to Heaven my father 
Had not begotten thee ! 

On the top of a wild, bleak hill in Cornwall stood 
the ancestral mansion of the De Jerseys. 

Perched like an eagle on a sea-beat cliff, it stood 
solitary, bleak, and unprepossessing as ever a house 
could be. 

Silent and solitary as itself also was its owner— 
George De Jersey. 

Hidden away from the world in the dark, dismal 
rooms of the old house he lived for one thing only— 
his infant daughter, a child of three months, who 
had lost its mother at its birth. 

There were many strange stories told of the De 
Jersey house and the De Jersey family, but none was 
more strange or more bore the semblance of fact 
than the belief that events always happened to the 
De Jerseys in couples, 

As thus, when Charles De Jersey, the present 
George De Jersey's father, died, he left two sons, 
George and Harold. At the very hour of bis death 
his brother and their uncle also left this troubled 
world, bequeathing his property to his brother’s eldest 
son Charles, who thus Ps possessed of the enor- 
mous wealth of his father and uncle, 

This was one instance of the double. event. 

Another existed in the fact that the two brothers 
were almost twins, the younger, Harold, entering the 
world by a quarter of an Lour only after his brother 
George. 

Yet, though nearly of the same age, no two sons of 


one father could have been more utterly dissimilar iu ! 


countenance, figure, and disposition, 
George, the elder, and the father’s favourite, was 
fair even to insipiduess; with a thin, elegant figure. 


[ DISINHERITED.] 


long white hands. large, mournful eyes, weak, un- 
decided lips, and a mauner at once nerveless and 
timid. 

Harold, on the contrary, was as dark as a Moor, 
with a powerful, well-built frame, large, sinewy hands, 
straight, sturdy legs, and a face marked with a stern, 
decided expression that betokened a keen, resolute 
will. 

From his boyhood George had been the weaker, 
more trusting of the two, ready and anxious to love 
and be friendly with all who crossed his path or 
gave him a kind word. 

Harold, on the other hand, from a child wore a 
heavy frown, was taciturn, sullen and reserved, and 
repelled with a sneer or a cold disdain every offer 
of the elder brother's love, 

As they grew in years their peculiar dispositions 
strengthened and became unalterable, and it was a 
bye-word in the village beneath the mansion that 
George De Jersey had taken his mother’s yielding, 
timid nature, leaving to the younger, Harold, the stern 
misanthropy of his father, 

The position of affairs and the reception they re- 
ceived from the two brothers at the period of their 
father’s death may be guessed. 

Sitting in the dismal, gloomy dining-hall, waiting 
for the doctor’s message, the two brothers sat silently 
watching the door, tears coursing down the face of 
the elder, a frown darkening that of the younger. 

Naturally their place as dutiful sons would have 
been at their father’s side in that dark hour, but the 
dying man had grown delirious and seemed driven 
mad by their presence, which threw him into sneh 
paroxysms that compelled their witlhd:awal, so they 
sat there waiting for the signal. 

When it came, and they knew the head of the 
house had gone, they behaved characteristically. 

George burst into a flood of tears and wruvg the 
physician’s hand in an agony of grief, 

Harold with lowered head strvde from the room 
| and sought the lawyer in the chamber above. 
| What he read from the lawyer's face no one knew, 

bul when le descended to the room where the weep- 

















ing brother still remained his manner was more eu!” 
len and morose than ever as he said : 

‘George, you are master here now I suppose— 
had you not better see that the will - 

“Ob, Harold! Harold! Speak not of that!” in- 
terrupted the elder, chokingly, and with an uir of re- 
proach. 

Harold frowned. 

* If we see not to tlese mafters, who then?” be 
asked. 

George shook his head. 

“I don’t know. Not I. Oh, Harold, you are the 
stronger ; take charge of everything. Our father has 
left neither of us master, or if he have it should be 
you who are the more fitting.” 

Harold’s eyes lit up with an avaricious expression 
for a moment, but with the same gloomy, sullen look 
he shook his head and muttered : 

** We shall see. We shall see.” 

The day of the funeral was appuinted as the one 
for reading the will. 

The ceremony took place on Christmas Eve, ard 
the two brothers with the servants of the old house 
were congregated in the large hall. 

In the centre at the low, carved table sat the law- 


er. 
~ Before him lay a mass of papers covered by one 
enormous parchment—the will, 

In an arm-chair by the window overlooking the 
large domain sat the elder son, George, his head on 
his hands and his eyes looking dreamily out upon the 
sleet and snow. 

Harold stood like a dark statue beside the large 
fireplace, one powerful arm resting on the thick 
marble slab, the other pressed against his side as if 
to still the beatings of his heart, which he feared 
needlessly would show theuselves in Lis lowering 
eyes. 

"Sichsing his throat and glancing keenly at the two 
brothers, the lawyer commenced realing 

First there were two thousand pounds for the re- 
storation of the village church. 

Harold turned aside with an impatient sneer. 
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Next caine a list of legacies to each and all of “ my 
faithful servants.” 


Ten—and as he approached it the old) lawyer's 
voice trembled—followed a long passage describing 
his elder son in terms of endearment and affection, 
and winding up with the momentous words “to him 


I will and bequeath the whole remaining residue in 
lands, money and all other property whatsoever of 
which I may-be possessed.” 

And that was all. 

Not one word of-his second son either of condem- 
nation-orapproval. 

Allamong, dands and jewels—all, all to George. 

For @ wwowent ‘there was a dead silence, tiven 
Hardlil's weice, busky and tremulous with suppressed 
pasdign, brolve ti:roug h the sobs of his brother, asking: 
“ Telibetallli?” 


“ Yes, Mir. Hiarclil,” replied tho old lawyer, “ that igand the mind of the:broken man’ at: 


all. Twothousand to the church, five to the ser 
vants, and——” 

“Soll” broke out the hoarse, passionate voice 
again,ws tthe disinheritedison turned to his fortunate 
brotiwx, “So, tihis isthe result of your pale-faced 
acheniings! ‘Uhis is ‘the reward for your gushing: 
shows of affection and-mawkish sentiments! This 
is ‘the fruit of your cursed soft-lipped .carneying! 
This—this—al|—” 


Here passion vboked his utterance, and, livid to the 
lips, ‘he puused,\panting for breath. Re 
ith-s ‘horrified face George rose from ‘his ehair,, 
and, ‘wlding out ‘his quivering hands, supplicating]y . 
advaueot,; ‘bat Harold shrank back with ewcoff of ; 
hate,mii as George came nearer and Iaid his hand; 
uponhigarm bestruck at Lim with aforee that felled | 
him to éhe ground. ' hi 
Then, turning « scowl of hate upon ‘the Iawyer, 
andtheoluster of terrified servants, he strode fromthe | 
house. i 
4s he wwung'open the heavy gates and turned ‘to 
fling thestrip ofcrape he had torn from his hat:at 
the g@leonty mansion a horseman pulled up at his 
side,and jumping from the saddle told him‘¢hat ‘bie’ 
andlé*was dead, and had left the whole of ‘his pro-| 
petty to his brother George. i 
Ditis ‘was the Jast blow that brokelinto fraguventts) 
every particle of goodness in his nature, and with 
‘ end ‘black #e perdition heturned from ‘his 
father's house, as he thought for ever, wishte sleet 
andenow beating @ordss his face and the Christmas 
bellewhiniing Gisvordautly on his ears. 





CHAPTER Il. 
‘Oh, blossom of ataded flower ! 
How sweet thou.art to me. 
I watch her oft from hour to-hour 
and think, oh, rose, of ‘thee. 
Death borders upon our birth, and our cradle 
stands on the grave. Bishop Hall. 

THREE years passed swiftly, bringing no change to 
-_ leak house upon the: hill, though a great one to 
ts owner. 

For George,De Jersoy was married, 

‘There is no need.to dwell ‘upon his courtship, 

A neighbouring squire’s daugliter, as meek, mild- 
eyed and tender-hearted ag George himself, lit up the 
flame within his heart, and after a year’s hesitation 
and fluctuations of hope and despair he teld hislove, 
gained a confesssion of hers in return, andin nine 
months they were married. 

Yet, happy as they were injeach other’s Jove and 
their own youth, they could not dispel the, gloom 
which had always hung over tho Hall, and. shad 
seemed to deepen and darken since the wight when 
the younger brother left.it with his curse, 

Though George.spoke little of him yet he !thonght 
of him often and sadly, and many @ winter night the 
young wife, silting at his feet, would hear the mame 
so familiar in the boyish daye—* Harold”—breathed 
painfully. 

Several endeavours had been made by George to 
learn something of his , brother's whereabouts, but all 
and each in vain. 

Wherever he was ‘he kept himself mosteffectually 
from Lis brother's ken, as if, as he might be for all 
George knew, he was in the grave. 

Twelve months after his marriagea child was born 
to the master of the Hall. 

As ho stood Leside the bed, gazing at the wan, pain- 
marked face of his-daxling wife and at the tiny little 
blossom at ler side|he thought an angel had been 
sent him. 

Two days after, he knew that an angel had left 
bim, for his wife died. 

Then the mau’s weak, womanly nature showed itself. 

For weeks le was.as much out of the worldias in it. 

Delirious, wandering, weakened by fever and men- 
tal agony, he shivered on the brink of the shadow of 
death, with oue slender thread to:bind him toilife, 

That thread, eld by the tiny fingers of his baby- 
girl, was strong cnough, however, to hold him toearth, 


: witha 


and a mind go shaken and enfeebled as to admit Of 
nothing but the aspect of a darkened room and the 
infautile cries of his darling child. , 

The’ winter wore-away, the summer, tardy and long 
in travelling, came at last, 

George De Jersey, then pale and bent, was sitting | 
in the straightbacked chair beside the huge fire- 
pldce, gazing mow at ithe bright fice,‘ which! Was kapt 
aliglit summer and winter, and now at the sleeping - 
idol of his heart that lay like a hothouse flower in the 
cradle of lace. and fiue linen at his feet, 

In a cornerof the ‘room sat the nursé, sleeping. 

The soft, summer ‘breeze swept through the trees | 
that brushed the window, and tried to force its way, 
in a gentle, friendly manner through’the dark,/heayy 
winter curtains of ‘the ‘hall. : ’ 

All was still, save theifalling of Serine coals, 

‘ was | 


ag still and dreaming, : Ne 

{Buddenly the marble/hall resounded with thethun- 
@er of the huge knocker-and thedlanging of the iouse 
bell 


‘Themnursestarted with a cry ‘from her sleep, ‘the 

a awoke and hed its arms, and George De 
Jersey turned'a pale face and startled eyes towards 
the door, 

In a few minutes heavy footsteps were heard 
ing the marble ball) ‘the, door nok hs, a 
vigorous push and the ‘figure of De Serse: 
7 lg ‘bearing something like a ‘bundle beneath his 
Cloak. allay 

“ Harold!” -gasped'the elder brother, with the‘first 
instinct dropping bis cloak over the cradle and its 
pretty occupant, andolinging to his chair withmapas- 
amodio *Eiurold, is it you?” ’ } 

“Ay, George, it is 1,” replied Hardld De Fotey, 
sinking into a seat, and fixing ‘his ake 
the worn, shrunken face of the master of ‘the Hall 
with a scrutiny the other quailed from, “‘ Avy, \itlis I. 
Are you glad tosee me ?”’ 





with awacant look. ‘“ Yes, ” sinking into the 
chair, “Give me shino—ei voranattinddoinat 

x vown time, brother,” replied Wierola, ' 
e'little-softened, and a little hesitating 
Pat the last word—one he had not used for years, 

* You-are doubtless surprised to see me. Do you 
‘wish to hear what bringsme here ?” 

“Good, | hope—geoed—goed,” faintly murmured 
the brother, 

Harold frowned. 

“Well—good, “This is what brings me here.” 

And with s sudden gesture he flung bis cloak-aside 


‘and held forth a Snatnarn tomenits boy. 

“ A ghild!” exclaimed’ jntrembling accents. 
“ Glarold, wiren were you married ?” 

* ‘Twelve months ago.” 

“The day 2?” asked George, eagerly. 

“Juue 20th,” replied Harold. 

“Dhesame day—the sanre day!” gasped George 
De Jersey, sinking into this chair from which ‘he had 
risen to look at the child. “And she?” he asked, 
lifting bis face from his hands——* the mother?” 

“Dead !” replied Harold, boarsely, ** amonth ego.” 

“Ob, pow ers of Heaven,’*moaned theelder brother. 
“This tis judgment upon us'bdth. Harold, look!” 

And with a trembling hand he pulled the covering 
from the cradle, 

Harold De Jorsey shot one glance at the cradle, 
then, turning livid.as death, uttered‘a ory of despair. 

** Your child, George ?” 

“Mine,” wailed George. “ Mine, Harotd. We were 
married on the same day, my darling was born onthe 
same-day as your child. Both mothers died——” 

Here he broke down, and, dropping ‘into'the'chair, 
fainted away, 

On the morrow it was known ‘that Mr. Harold De 
Jersey had returned tothe Hall with an itfatt son, , 
and thatthe shock of his sudden return lad again 
thrown his brother’s life into . ‘ 

Then it was concluded that the elder brother woulll 
die, aud the tenants were particularly polite: and at- 
tentive to Haroid De Jersey, Who ‘had taken upon 
himself the management of the estate daring his ‘bro- 
ther’s illness, and whom they already looked upon as 
their new lord and master, 

But.once more the feeble uran recovered, and once 
more sat before the fire with hisdurling lying at ‘his 
side and, now, his durk brottersitting silently opposite. 

They talked but seliomand never of thepast. Lndeed 
George De Jersey's memory had completély left him 
in the last iiluess, and he had only one pleasure and 
occupation left—the watching with loving, earnest 
eyes the child ange} his dead ‘wife had ‘left him. 

A few weeks passed and then a ‘dreadful rumour 
hovered about the Hall, 

It was said ‘that George De Jersey had become a 
hopeless lunatic. Who spread'the report no one kuew. 
Mr. Harold De Jersey did not coifirm, neither did 
he contradict it. 


i 





He recovered slowly with a shattered constitution 


| ground ine 


“Yes, yes,” ‘replied George, ‘holding out his hand }: 


ne, 


Yt, Tike invalid brother, \whoYhad. been confined to 
his room—a gloomy chamber next the ote occupied 
by Harold—asvoke the house one night with a ter. 
‘ible ery @f horror and fright. 

A dozen alarmed servants; on emerging from the 
domestic rooms heard him hammering at.the.door 
‘with clenched fists, and shouting for assistance. The 
door, on being tried, was found £0. be Joekéd; but a 
vigorous push from the shoulders of one of the men 
servants burst It open “and disclosed the “figure of 
George De Jersey in his dressing,gowa lying on tho 

of fright, ! ho 





“ ‘ f, 


him on the bed atthe his 
‘brother's -entrance with an auxious < 
face. He had evidently been 
for his dressing-robe was 
At sight of him the-elder brother 
and in accents of the wildest,terror 








ery. His mioddswandering.” ~ 


Aftera. while c 
| ead tier he hed dropped Intova dese amet ald 


them to retury to their rooms. t 
master’s gentle.manner and great "won 
their love—the-servants withdrew, 4s 


One w who -had acted as 
ame ‘back the lamp, and /as‘# o 
cied a canon the heary ‘a aaa 
‘Harol ry ersey glittering 7 put 


t jag OF 5 
; * in Gs 


Wlagped the:robe more closely row anid bade 
her go ;-aud : g herself renal ‘eyes 
the dim | deceived her exciteGwens 


‘the others, saying nothing of ‘thesira 
The next morning she was ‘tho: 

little girl beside the invalid, ‘aut, ul ito! Moor 

master’s ‘brother for his » was 


’ 
convinced than ever that/the vague peridt va 
ped entertained were pa Bh 9 unnatural, , 

hree nights after§this :the @epriUle ‘scream mang 
through the house ¢guinandoncemore they foundéhe 
invalid lying upon 4he ground, 

Phis timedterwas ‘violent and ‘triel his utmost ito 
‘keep them all, even-his brother, from tle bed where 
‘the child lay sobbing and screaming. 

St wes many hours before they could learn the 
cause of his fright, and this time his strange asser- 
tion that a white-robed figure with a ghastly face 
had appeared and tried to snatch the child from the 
bed convinced them that he was indeed-mad, 

‘Lhe following 'H:rold De Jersey -drove 
post-haste to London and.zeturned accompanied by 
a grave-lookin g gentleman drassedyin black. There 
was a long couference in the gloomy dining-room, at 
which the nurse, by Harf6ld’s orders, and the country 
doctor who had attendedspoor George De Jersey, were 
present. 

Then the London doctor ‘paid a visit’ to the sick- 
room. 

As ‘heventered George De Jersey ‘raised ‘himself 
upon his elbow,and with one'arm ‘round ‘the'sleeping 
child gazed with a'painful scrutiny upon bis ‘face. 

He spdke no'word, and’as the ‘doctor talked ‘in mea- 
sured, soothing accents hig gaze lost its fixeduess aud 
grew vacant. 

The doctor returned to the dining“room, ‘and with 
‘a ‘Geep professional ‘sigh signed a paper which he 
handedito Harold De Jersey. 

Tt was a-cettificate of lunacy, ‘and gave power to 
Harold De Jersey to confine his brother, George. De 
Jersey, iw a private lunatic asylom. 

In'bwo days’ timeit.was arranged that means should 
be taken for removing ‘the wifortunate man, who 
seemed suddenly to have recovered strongth enough 
to undergo the journey, 

The last night ‘oame. Harolil De Jersey stood be- 
éidethe bed, looking down ypon the thin, white face 
‘with a strange, stern ‘frown, 

Tn his arms he held his baby.son, He looked from 
the boy’s healthy face to the girl child's, sleeping 
placidly beside his ‘brother, and the frown changed 
to a smile of fieudish triumph. 

These tying ‘on‘the bed ‘were the only barriers be- 
‘tween him and enormous wealth—a madman and & 
helpless babe. How long would the sensitive George 
De Jersey exist amidst the horrors of a private lunatic 
asylum? How long would the delicate babe struggle 
on under his wolfish hate aud neglect 2 

* * « * 
The morning dawned. ‘Two days only to.Christ- 





An event soon occurred to givesome credence to 
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inherited and» penniless, he had rushed ‘from the 
house three years ago. 

Filled with dark yet triumphant memories the 
stern, implacable plotter paced-the cold, gloomy ball. 
The rattle of wheels awoke him from his reverie with 
a start. 

Thetimehadcome. The nurse followed:by Harold 
De Jersey. strodeoup the .staircase to thessick-room, 
the woman weeping bitterly.'Phey entered the room, 
and the woman pushed aside the-curtains'of the bed. 
Then shestarted back with «ery of alarm, and 
Harold De Jersey leaped forward, 

The empty'bed' met his flashing eyes. Witha cry 
he sprang tothe window. It was.open and told the 
tle, George De Jersey was not so-mad but that he 
had. strength/of mind and body ‘to escape) with ‘his 
babe from the trap his brother had set for him. 

The house was searched from cellar to garret,' but 
in ‘vain. / 

Torn to ypieces by ‘the \storm raging within his 
breast, the defeated schemer ordered a post-chaise 
and four, and while it was» being prepared strode 
along the road ascifihe:himself was:mad. 

Urged.on by whipmand steel the,jaded horses strove 
to overtake the night express:coach wliich’ Harold 
De Jersey had decided-his victimchad flown by. But 
as if Fate. had sset ‘herself obstinaiely | against him 
the jaded:horses broke down within twomiles .of the 
prey and stopped,.lamed, and powerless.to go & step 
farther. 

Then Haréld De Jersey continued +his relentless 
pursuit! om horseback,’ knowing no fatigne,:no desire 
for rest; but stilldn'vain, for'the;coach reached: Lon- 
don fixst,‘and in that vortex ‘of -humian Jife :the.prey 
was lost. At least for a time, for while the country 
was still eager for news of the strange event Harold 
De Jersey returned alone ‘and in ‘deep mourning, 
and it was announced thatthe bodyiof the -anfortu- 
nate George DeJersey had been discovered in the 

Thames—drowned, his features:so disfigured by the 
wash of the waterand fifth that it was only with the 
greatest diffieulty his devoted)and .inconsolable 
brother conld recognize, him. 

The child he\hadtaken with himinhis flight could 
not for seme vime be-traced, but after.afow weeks Mr. 
Harold, De Jersey recoguiaed.in the frozen body, of.a 
little child found’ by the, police jin. a dark. alley the 
poor little heiress to the enormous wealth of George 
De Jersey. j 

So at last Harold De Jersey was the /head of the 
house and owner of the,De Jersey gold. .Butramour 
said he could not forget the fate. of his unfortunate 
brother .and the .poor little child, that their forms 
haunted, the old .house;on the hill till, driven from 
it by its fearful associations, Mr. Harold (De Jersey 
aud his,son, now .a. handsome -boy, the pride and 
boast of the county,\he removed .to.,.London, leaving 
the home.of the De Jerseys. sileatand desolate. 


CHAPTER IIL, 
Oh, Christmas! brings grace that.we 
‘May each the other’s virtue see. 
Oh, bring us perce; wbiding love 
Most precious gifts from: Heavenu.above. 
Old-Carol. 

At nomber, 27, Great Suoram Street, lived. Mr. 
Daniel Nickleboy. ¥ ; 

Mr. Daniel. Nickleboy, kept. a chaudler’s shop and 
was a8 well..known \within .« three-miles, vadius. of 
Great Snoram Streets, St. Paul’s.is to theinbabi- 
tants of Cheapside. 

Not only wag Mr..Daniel Nickleboy: known but he 
was respected, and.it was the general. opimion jof .his 
customers .and his friewds—who indeed were. one 
and the same—that .« better-hearted.old iboy than 
“Dan ” did not nor ever possibly could exist. 

Basking in the sunshine of popular favour and a 
good business, Mr.“Nickleboy took the world as it 
came at all times and seasons with:a comfortably 
prosperous front, white waistoeoat andi satin stock, 
and a perpetual smile of simple good humour that, if 
it did not melt'the butter, cheese, and candles he:dis- 
pensed, certainly should have added:to their excel- 
lent flavour and powers .of idumination. 

One snowy Christmas Bye, asothe clock ‘chimed 
the halfaftereleven, good old. Dan:emerged from his 
little.s) op bearing a.slutter.in bis hands, and ‘hum- 
ming the fag end of #: Christmas carol ‘that chimed 
in well owith -the/first notes of. the church -belis pro- 
claiming the nearapproavh of the’ Great'Day of Festi- 
val-and Feast; proceeded to shut up—a performance 
usuélly left tothe-errand boy, who, however, on this 
occasion had -been started off home to participate ina 
ceremony known amongst the Great Snoramites as 
“tripe ‘and onions,” that savoury ‘dish being con- 
sidered the -proper diet for'Ohristmas Eve. 

There’ were eightshutters to Mr. Nickléboy’s shop, 
aud Mr. Dan was putting up‘the last when asudden 
cry ringing ‘through ‘the silent‘and deserted street 
caused him-to drop the heavy shutter and turm with 
* look of alarm in the direction whence the ound had 
proceeded 





‘At that momenta heavy fall of isnow commenced 
and ‘blotted:out the:prospect, not onany night-greatly 
lit up ‘by the row of dim. gas-lamps, and Mr. Nickle- 
boy,seeing nothing, concluded thatthe cry had come 
from some intoxicated wayfarer who:had fallen into 
the handsof his natural guardians, ‘the police. 

But before Mr. Nickleboy could pick the shutter 
‘from the ground the sharp cry, weaker and fainter 
this time, rang out once ‘more,and now ‘thoroughly 
astonished and alarmed-he dropped the'shutter and 
toddled off in the‘direction of the:sound. 

Aftera minnte’s‘running Mr. Nickiéboy heard the 
cry ‘again, and ‘turning ‘the corner came ‘upon 80 
strangea sight that the shout for hetp'was smothered 
on his ‘tongue, and he-could ‘do nothing ‘but ’stand 
and ‘stare, wringing ‘his uands*helplessly and looking 
‘this way and that for assistance. 

‘What ‘Mr. ‘Nickleboy saw beneath ‘the ‘light of the 
flickering gas-lamp were the ‘figures of two men, 
struggling and wrestling with the utmost fary and 
violence. 

Both were dressed -like en, and wore the 
dark heavy cloaks which were the fashion of the 
day. 

One, who seemed the younger, though it would 
have been difficult to tell save by, the slight difference 
in height, was endeavonting, so it seemed to eld Dan, 
to teara bundle ‘of what.looked like old clothes from 
the firm and fast gragp of the other. 

The one with the bundle'in ‘his arms ‘was shiélding 
his face from'the shower Of farious*blows when Mr. 
Nickleboy came'up and seemed onthe verge.of ex- 
haustion, his face white and pallid, and speckled here 
and there with drops of blood whith. bad-failen like- 
wise uponione deep frill'of his shirt and upon’the lace 
ruffles at his wrist. 

Neither of the combatantshad observed Mr. Nickle- 
boy. Indeed they seened blinded by their insensate 
fury, and withelenched testh-and ‘flashing eyes fought 
with the rage of demons ‘for the precious bundle 
clasped to the one’s heart, ¢ 

Mr. Nickleboy’s presenee ‘of mind and ‘his breath 
returned in a-second or'so,:and-he.expended the lat- 
ter in a loud cry forthelp;and atc¢he«umoment he did 
so the conflict was terminated byw heavy fall to the 
ground of the;manwiththebundle, felled by a terrific 
blow on the chest. 

The, other uttered: asery jof :triamph,a@nd with a 
fiendish leer stoeped,and, grasped the bundls, but, 
though fallen, the other had strength enough to cling 
to the treasure he had fonght so hard to xetain, and, 
uttering a fearful: oath, the victor, glancing at Mr. 
Nickleboy and beyoud him threateningly, shielded 
his face in his cloak and walked quickly.away. 

“Heaven bless me!” exclaimed ‘Mr, Nickleboy, 
kneeling beside ‘the prostrate man. “What is the 
matter? ‘Are you hurt, sir? What—what——” 

‘Hush !” replied the gentleman, with a groan, rais- 
ing himself upon his elbow and wiping the beads of 
perspiration from his forehead with a long white hand. 
“ Hush!” | for Mr. Niokleboy nae ‘peat opened his 
mouth to call for help, ‘Do not call, I—I am not 
hurt. I—I—— Qh, Heaven! Oh, Heaven! aseeond 
Cain! ‘Thank you-—~” as Mr. Nickleboy gave his 
hand and helped him/to;rise, which he did with difli- 
calty—clutohing his precious bundle fast.and press- 
ing his disengaged hand to his heart. 

“Thanks, thanks; Iam better now,” be. said,. bro- 
kenly, in answer to Mr. Nickleboy’s tremulous in- 
quiries. “There is nothing you can, get me. I— 
i1—” 

And half dreamily he turned. to, go.away. 

Mr, Nickleboy, more.astonished at :his,abrupt de- 
parture, stared alterhim witha gaze of astonishment, 
which however changed to one of.alarm as ithe 
stranger, alter proceeding a few, yards, suddenly 
turned and, staggering, slipped. down to the pave- 
ment. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Nickleboy, “I thonght;you wasn’t 
quite the thing yet, sir; let me call for. help.” 

“No, no! For Heaven's sake, no!” replied the 
gentleman, Lolding up his hand \with.a,gesture of en- 
treaty. “ Do-not call; 1 am quite well, 1 will.go any- 
where, do anything you like, but don’t.cali, don’t 
call 


“Well, I won’tif you so particularly wish it, sir,” 
replied good-natured old Dan, with asorely perplexed 
face. “But just try to raise yourself and eatch hold 
of my arm. My shop ain’t a minute’s walk from here 
—only just round the corner—-and you can rest there 
and have a drop of brandy, Come, sir.” And he held 
out, his arm. 

The stranger shook his head once more. 

“There, is no oceasion,” he said, faintly, “I shall 
be well in .a moment, well and strong, if you would 
be so good as to loosen:my_handkerelief, Thanks.’ 

Mr. Nickleboy uttered an exclamation of horror as 
he removed the’ueckeloth, and, holding it up, said : 

“ Why, it’s full of biood,.sir |” 

“Blood!” repeated the gentleman, with a shudder. 
“Ay, ay; he struck hard, he struck bard.” 
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“Bless me, sir, youmust be hurt!” retorted old Dan ; 
“let me getsome assistance,” 

“No, no!” replied the stranger, more fiercely than 
before, with such an air of command that old Dan 
felt. it impossible to disobey, and, instead, busied him- 
self in wringing the blood from the handkerchief and 
gazing on the \pale.face of the gentleman with a look 
of wonder and curiosity, 

It was a handsome though worn and haggard face, 
and wore dreamy, vacant expression that was so 
strong upon it that the dark eyes fixed apon the gar- 
ish gaslight\seemed looking miles beyond and away, 
and when Mr, Nickleboy asked, in a low voice, “how 
the gentleman felt now ?” returned to the snow- 
covered pavementand old Dan’s good-natured face 
with a start of alarm. P 

“ Better, better,” he replied, slowly dropping his 
anxious gaze to the/bundle in. his arms. “ |’ ve quite 
recovered—quite, and I will——” 

Here he stopped, and, with a suddenness that made 
Mr. Nickleboy stare, fixed bis dark brown eyes op 
-his.face, and in an eager, questioning tone said: 

“ You saw the—the struggle ?” 

“Yes,” said Nickleboy. 

“ You heard——” 

“ Nothing, except two cries, sir,” replied old Dan. 

“Heard no words, no threats, no———” said the 
stranger, 

“Not.a word,” replied Mr. Nickleboy. 

“ Good,” said the gentleman. 

And rising slowly he plaved his hand upon Mr; 
Nickleboy's shoulder with a keen yet troubled glance 
at his face.and said: 

“You haveian honest face, a kind, compassionate 
face; your eyes speak yourikind, tender heart. I— 
I—— Oh, Heaven!” he broke off, clasping his fore- 
head, and turning his head aside, ‘‘ Whore is there 
any eet Whereis thereany hope? Oh!—Cain! 

ain |’ 

Mr. Nickleboy’s tears started to his eyes at the 
terribleagony and despair ringing in the cry, ‘and 
he said, hesitatingly and brokenly : 

“You seem to bein great trouble, sir. If I—if I 
can be of any service——” 

“You can,”replied the gentleman, ‘I will trust 
you. You sawthe struggle between me and—and— 
another? You saw'me fight for something dearer 
than life!” Here he glanced down with a look of 
anxious tenderness at the bundle on hisarm. “ You 
will guess that I;should not defend a worthless prize 
so bravely ; know then that I hold here—here against 
my heart—what I treasure more than al! else.earth 
contains. Ob,mysoul! my soul! they would have me 
mad! This.treasure”—here he touched the bundle 
lovingly —“ {.am unable to defend much longer; au- 
other hour may see me bereft.of it. Your iaceis an 
honest one—ay, more, a.good.one; to you l give my 
treasure to guard and keep.” 

Mr, Nickleboy stared. Was he dreaming, or did the 
wildness in thestranger’s haggard eyes meaumadness? 

“II,” he stammered, hardly .knowing whether 
to-shout: for-help. or run away:or seize the mysteri- 
ous ‘stranger‘and hand him over to the police, 

Bat, before he ‘could decide, the madman—if ‘he 
really ‘was mad—with a low ory of pain, half moan 
aud half a note of defiance, preseed the bundle fer- 
vently to his heartand then held it-out,to Mr. Nickle- 
boy. 

“Dake it quickly, or ‘it-will'be too ‘late,” he said, 
hurriedly. “* He may‘return and‘findit, Watch over 
it, guard it as you would your life, and bewarned 
that if-harm come to'it from him I will rise from my 
‘very grave to avenge it.” 

“But—but——” commenced Mr. Nickleboy, taking 
the'bundle. 

“Hush! not a word. ‘You ask for reward? it io 
here in this purse. Take it—take it, I say!” he re- 
peated, fiercely, as Mr. Nickleboy hesitated. “ Use 
that, and more shall follow. Spare nothing, and 
——remember!” 

Uttering these words with:a rapid voice, and look. 
ing fearfully around, the stranger drew his cloak 
across his breast aud hurried away. 

Once more he turned back, however, and witha low 
sub of pain put forth bis hands.as if to'take the 
bundle from Mr. Nickleboy’s arms but as suddenly 
clasping-his hands before his eyes he muttered : 

“ No—no; safer there, He will no: seek for it 
there!” 

He groaned heavily, and walking swiftly away wae 
lost in the darkness, 

For \the ‘space of two minutes Mr. Daniel Nickle- 
boy stood motionless, staring after him like a status, 
then, gazing up’at thesnow to make sure that he waa 
not'in ‘bed.and dreaming, burried off home. 

Arrived atthe shop doorhe found Mrs. 'Nickleboy, 
the «partner of his bosom and his popularity, aud 
making no response to ‘her astonistied question: 
“Why, Daniel, where have'you been ?” toddled down 
the steps and, panting with excitement, laid the 
bundle oa the counter, 
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“ What have you got there, Daniel?” asked Mrs. 
Nickleboy, staring at her better half with wonder. 
“ Something you’ve picked up?” 

“No, my dear, Something I’ve had give me—I 
may say @ Olristmas-box,” he replied, in @ strange, 
scared whisper, going on tiptoe to shut the door. 

“A COhristmas-box!” repeated Mrs, Nickleboy. 
“ What is it?” 

“T don’t know,” replied old Dan, 

“ Don't know?” retorted Mrs. Nickleboy. “ Who 
gave it you?” 7 

“T don’t know that neither,” said old Dan, looking 
half fri: hiened. 

“ Don't know what it is! Don’t know who gave 
it you! Oh, Daniel!” cried Mrs. Nickleboy, a dread- 
ful suspicion hopping into her bosom. “You ain’t 
been stealing ?” . 

“ Stealing! No!” thundered old Dan, bursting into 
tears. ‘ No, but I’ve been a dreaming, or—or some- 
thing. Here, lend me a knife, missus. I’m half 
scared with this, Don’t speak—don’t saya word. 
There’s the string cut. There’s a treasure inside 
here.” 

“ A treasure, Daniel ?” 

‘Ay, atreasure. He said it fiftytimes. I—I—— 
Hullo!” 

By this time the shawls and wraps had been re- 
moved. The exclamation had been drawn from Mr, 
Nicklebey by the sudden discovery that the treasure 
for which the mysterious gentleman had fought so 
fiercely was nothing more nor less than a blue- 
eyed little girl, whose golden head peeped forth 
from the snow-covered wrapping around it like a 
new-boru daisy, and shone mure brightly than the 
greatest treasure of gold and jewels that ever ex- 
isted. 

(To be continued.) 


CHRISTMAS GAMES, 

Tue Mysterious Circies.—Cut from a card 
two discs or circular pieces, about two inches in 
diameter; in the centre of one of them make a hole, 
into which put the tube of a common quill, one end 
being even with the surface of the card. Make the 
other piece of card a little convex, and lay its cen- 
tre over the end of the quill, with the concave side 
of the card downward ; the centre of the upper card 
being from one eighth to one fourth of an inch above 
the end of the quill. Attempt to blow off the upper 
card by blowing through the quill, and it will be 
found impossible. If, however, the edges of the two 
pieces of card be made to fit each other very accu- 
rately, the upper card will be moved, and sometimes 
it will be thrown off ; but when the edges of the card 
are ou two sides sufficiently far apart to permit the 
air to escape, the loose card will retain its position, 
even when the current of air sent against it be 
strong. The experiment will succeed equally well 
whether the current of air be made from the mouth 
or from a pair of bellows. When the quill fits the 
card rather loosely a comparatively light puff of air 
will throw both cards three or four feet in height. 
When, from the humidity of the breath, the upper 
surface of the perforated card has a little expanded, 
and the two opposite sides are somewhat depressed, 
these depressed sides may be distinctly seen to rise 
and cone the upper card, directly in proportion 
to the force of the current of air. Another fact to 
be shown with this simple apparatus appears 
equally inexplicable with the former, Lay the loose 
card upon the hand, with the concave side up, blow 
forcibly through the tube, and, at the same time, 
bring the two cards toward each other, when within 
three-eighths of an inch, if the current of air be 
strong, the loose card will suddenly rise, and adhere 
to the perforated card, If the card through which 
the tube passes have several holes made in it, the 
loose card may be instantly thrown off by a slight 
puff of air. 

ELEcTRIcITy.—Two lumps of sugar rubbed toge- 
ther in the dark produce distinct flashes of light, 
and if a lump of sugar be broken similar phosphores- 
cence is visible. 

Acip AND ALKALI.—Put a lump of chalk into a 
glass of vinegar, and the effect will be a hissing be- 
tween the acid and the chalk, which will continue 
for a long time; denoting the action of acid and 
alkali when in contact. 

To Put An Eae@ In A SMALL-NECKED BoTTLE.— 
This seemingly impossible act is performed as fol- 
lows :—Soak the egg in strong vinegar; in about 
twelve hours its shell will become soft, so that it 
may be extended lengthwise without breaking, and 
thus inserted into the neck of a bottle. By pouring 
cold water with some soda dissolved in it upon it 
when in the bottle it will resume its former figure 
and hardness, when the water can be poured out. 
This is a complete curiosity, and baffles those not in 
the secret to find out how it is accomplished. 











_ Dorne Goop.—* The happiness derived from do- 
ing deeds of kinduess is the sweetest, the purest, 


and the most lasting of all human enjoyment. The 
vilest sinner breathing, if he has ever performed a 
benevolent act in the course of his life, knows this 
to be true, How strange, then, that so many thou- 
sands should ruin health, fortune and reputation, in 
pursuit of pleasures that turn to ashes in the end, 
while they utterly neglect this source of enjoyment, 
accessible to all, and which not only brightens life, 
but softens the sting of death !” ’ 

ADVANTAGE OF CONVERSATION.—Converzation 
calls out into light what has been lodged in all 
the recesses and secret chambers of the soul. By oc- 
casional hints and incidents, it brings old useful no- 
tions into remembrance ; it unfolds and displays the 
hidden treasure of knowledge with which reading, 
observation, and study, have before furnished the 
mind. By mutual discourse the soul is awakened 
and allured to bring forth its hoards of knowledge, 
and it learns how to render them most to 
mankind. A man of vast reading without conversa- 
tion is like a miser, who lives only for himself. 





i CHRISTMAS MORNING, 


Ou, blessed morning of my love! 
My soul’s sweet prophecy of hope, 
In climbing life’s diviner slope 
Into the Summer blue above! 
Oh, sunshine of my heart’s content! 
What matter if the year is old ? 
If winds are bleak, and earth is cold ? 
If life’s red wine is nearly spent? 
I bid thee joyful welcome in, 
With peals from wedding-bells of peace ; 
e pwan of my soul’s release 
From bondage unto death and sin! 
Thy glory gilds life’s growing web, 
nd thought becomes a holy leaven ; 
Thy smile, a signal light of Heaven, 
Bringing to time a golden ebb! 
The birth-day of the loving Christ ! 
What precious memories of grace 
It wakens for a sinning race 
Of treasures more than golden-priced ? 
Then ring, oh, Christmas bells of peace ! 
Your loudest, gladdest, sweetest chime ; 
Charm the round earth this happy time 
With strains whose echoes ne’er shall cease, 
With clearest blue, oh, Christmas skies! 
With a Christmas sun ! 
Till this memorial day is done, 
Bless buoyant hearts and longing eyes! 
So shall my soul make morn and even 
My whole life through, for this glad light, 
With love's divinest blessings bright, 
Till dawns my Christmas morn in i Ni 





THE LATE MRS. SOMERVILLE. 





THERE remains g usa supposition 
that the female intellect is radically unfitted for, or 
indisposed towards, vege pene researches, or for any 
pleasure in the results of such researches made by 
men, In private life there is certainly much more 
abstract study going on among women than is com- 
monly supposed; and it naturally happens that every 
now and then some disclosure takes place by accident 
—as inthe fortunate instance of Mrs, Somerville— 
by which the true relation of the general human mind 
to the facts of abstract science is illustrated. Mrs. 
Somerville’s works are of sufficient value in them- 
selves to sustain the testimony of tradition to her ac- 
complishments till other cases appear, and, we may 
hope, till means are provided for making the most of 
all human faculties without respect of persons. 

No stickler for “ propriety and precedent” could 
ever possibly say that Mrs. Somerville’s womanly 
qualities were in any mode or measure impaired by 
her pursuit of scientific study. Throughout life her 
manners were gentle, cheerful, and ladylike; her 
dress was of that exact propriety which escapes 
special notice ; her housekeeping was of the highest 
order, including a table which, for her husband's gra- 
tification, was one of the best in England ; and she 
recreated her mind with music and painting. 

Mrs. Somerville was always apparently at leisure, 
and she said it was without effort or hard work. She 
was notan early riser, and was satisfied with appear- 
ing at the breakfast-table at nine, or later. After 
breakfast she settled her domestic business, wrote a 
letter, or took a turn in the garden, and then settled 
to her studies. She never worked after two o'clock, 
and the rest of the day was free for exercise, needle- 
work, light reading, visiting, or hospitality. 

Bhe early married a naval officer, who is supposed 
to have encouraged her scientific studies, and it was 
as Mrs. Grigg that she instituted those experiments 








ou the magnetizing influence of the violet rays of the 


solar spectram by which she first became known to 
the scientific world. The research is so delicate in 
its nature, and its prosecution in our climate is go 
precarious and difficult, that her obtaining any un- 
questionable iudications of magnetism, however 
faint, was regarded as a triumph of scientific paing 
and patience, ° 
She was, it is sup between forty and fifty 
when she eee her first great work, ‘‘The Me- 
chanism of the Heavens.” 

When Lord Brougham and his sumrades estab- 
lished the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuow- 
ledge one great object was to introduce the work- 
ing-class mind of the country to abstract science, 
and Lord Brougham invited Mrs. Somerville to make 
— “ Mécanique Celeste ” accessible to English stu. 

ents. 

It was not long before Mrs. Somerville found that 
she had engaged to perform an impossibility. The 
difficulty of the bulk could be dealt with only by 
publishing her work independently. As to the other 
and greater difficulty, of rendering its reasonings ac- 
cessible by comment or amplification, she had to 
succumb to it long before the end. She was not 
aware in time that the most highly qualified appre- 
ciators of mathematical works of the loftiest order 
must ever be unfit to popularize them; and it did 
not occur to her till too late that the language of 
the Calculus is not only insusceptible of improve- 
ment but liable to fatal damage if modified from the 
form j ted by the master’s hand. Hence the 
imperfections of Mrs, Somerville’s work, and the dis- 
appointment of Lord Brougham’s hope of giving the 
“ Celestial Mechanism ” to the English public through 
his society. 

Three years after the appearance (1831) of her 
“Mechanism of the Heavens,” she published her 
“Connexion of the Physical Sciences ”"—her most 
popular work. It had thedetect which might be infal- 
libly anticipated, both from the nature of the scheme 
and the quality of the author’s mind and trainiug. 
Even in the hands of a Humboldt a Kosmos must 
fail more or less iu both proportion and complete- 
ness ; and it is not to be expected that Mrs. Somer- 
ville should constantly keep her central aim in view, 
or present all the departments of science in due pro- 
portion and complete connection. Inthe —- con- 
dition of our knowledge this is indeed wholly out of 
our power; but in these early days of partial igno- 
rance, and the consequent disproportion of such know- 
ledge as we have, every attempt to exhibit the mu- 
tual relations of researches which are classified for 
our convenience, and not by their own nature, cannot 
but be acceptable in a high degree to the popular 
mind, It is understood that the work was the re- 
sult of Lord Brougham’s suggestion, that the Intro- 
duction tothe former work should be expanded by the 
introduction of several related sciences, so as to afford 
a sort of scheme of our existing knowledge for popular 
survey and guidance, The book went through 
several editions in the first two or three years. 

Her third book was wholly concrete in its charac- 
ter, and, though no doubt mere play-work to her, not 
more 60, perhaps, than the two preceding. The two 
small volumes on “ Physical Geography ’’ appeared 
in 1848, when she had been living in Italy for several 
years, but in old age and her foreign retirement she 
was still devuted to the uits of her lifetime, as 
the two volumes on “Molecular aud Microscopic 
Science,” which not long ago saw the light, bear wit- 
ness. Amid the intellectual pursuits and the domestic 
associations in which it had been spent her life 
closed at Naples on the 29th ult., in her 92nd year, 
and until the end her career was true to the labours 
and promise of the beginning. 

—_s= 


Brxaviour 1n Socrzery.—If your language be 
good, your knowledge creditable, your personal ap- 
ce devoid of eccentricity, and if you have 
earned to avoid making yourself “ conspicuous,” 
there is no reason why you should not be firm 
and assured anywhere. Do not hoe rene with 
thoughts of inferiority, but be “ yourself to yourself,” 
and a little familiarity with the world will soon 
teach you the absurdity of timidity. Ease rapidly 
brings if any effort whatever be made to say 
and do ki things in a cheerful and conciliatory 
way. Exercise your attention and your thoughis 
when in company. If you find that bashfulness and 
embarrassment without cause occasionally afflict 
you in society, banish them by finding something to 
door say forthwith. Do not stop to argue with 
yourself, but act promptly. Ask for an introduc- 
tion to anybody, and talk ofthe weather or the walk- 
ing or the rooms, or any trifles, till something bet- 
ter sageente itself. The first step in politeness is 
to e such efforts, and they area duty. In s0- 
ciety you owe them to your host or hostess, who 
does not, of course, like to see a gloomy, embarrass 
guest. And youowe them at all times, in all places, 





to everybody, as a matter of politeness. 
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BRAMBLETHORPE. 
>. 
CHAPTER I. 
Was ever book containing such vile matter - 
So fairly bound? Oh, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ! Shakespeare. 

Four ladies, with ax many gentlemen, were play~ 
ing croquet. 

The weather was perfection, the skies blue as those 
of Italy; for it was in June. 

Beyond the croquet ground lay a rose-garden 
looking like a pink cloud drop down on the 

lace, so full was it of flowers, whose perfume was 
lown full in the faces of the players by a light, 
warm wind. 

At one side rose a large and picturesque villa, 
built of brick with stone trimmings, showing, in its 
graceful architecture, its bay windows, its elegant 
verandahs and vestibules, its wide halls and spacious 
suites of apartments, all the conveniences and im- 
proved taste of a modern dwelling. 

Yet from the immensity of some of the oaks on the 
western slope of the lawn, and the appearance of a 
small portion of the rear of the house, which was 
£utirely of stone, as well as from the glorious ancient 
woods lying to the left, it was evident ata glance 
that this had been the country seat of some wealthy 
family for more than one generation. 

It indeed been the home of the Bramblethorpes 
for hundreds of years, It was the present Earl of 
Bramblethorpe who had torn down the most decayed 
4nd inconvenient portions of the origiral structure, 
substituting this beautiful villa for the old mansion. 

In the beginning the estate may have been but a 
&towth of brambles, and the first owners may have 
been rough, uncultured fellows, as prickly as the 
crops berne by their lands, as they were promoted 
on account of their fierce, warlike deeds of valour; 
if so the wildness had long ago disappeared from both, 

Not many estates in England were under higher 
£ultivation, 

Its fortune wae magnificent, and the beauty of its 
daughters unquestioned. 

Earl Bramblethorpe, at the time of the opening of 
our story, was a widower, between fifty and sixty 
years of age, with three children, a son and two 
daughters. 

Lord Harry, his son, although “a great match,” 
who had been favourably considered by the noble 
mammas of society ever since he came of age, still 
Was unmarried, and verging on thirty. His sisters, 
the ladies Augusta and Clara, were girls of twenty 
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and eighteen, there having been two children, who 
died in infancy, between them and their brother. 

The whole three were in the set playing croquet on 
the lawn. 

Lord Harry played as if he thought the whole 
thing a bore, but willing to endure it for the sake of 
obliging the others. 

He was a pleasant-looking young gentleman, not 
really handsome, but with a tall, stylish figure, and 
tolerably good features. He had auburn hair and a 
moustache of the same colour, of which he may have 
been a little vain, since all the young ladies who were 
sufficiently intimate with him to venture on the 
remark avowed it was extremely becoming to him. 
His eyes were light hazel; and if they were not very 
brilliant neither were they wicked or deceitful. 

Lord Harry had his faults and his share of self- 
conceit; but he was neither a “ fast man” nor a flirt. 
Indeed he was rather provokingly indifferent to the 
fair sex. 

He liked a fine horse in the country, his club in 
town, his newspaper and book, and his cigar in both. 
Desperate attempts had been made to ensnare him, 
though thus far be was, or people thought he was, 
heart-free. 

Perhaps they did not know so much about his 
heart affairs as they supposed. He might have a ro- 
mance and a secret! 

Lady Augusta, like her brother, was tall and fair, 
but about her beauty there could be no question. It 
was always admitted at first sight. 

Her hair was sunny, her complexion exquisitely 
fair, her eyes a deep brilliant bine. She had the 
quiet manners of a well-bred Englishwoman, yet she 
could laugh as merrily and her eyes could flash as 
brightly as the gayest school-girl’s upon occasion. 

The fact that she was motherless, and that upon 
her devolved the dignity of the mistress of Dramble- 
thorpe, had given her a serenity of air scarcely na- 
tural to her temperament. 

Clara, the younger—how describe her? Poets 
wandering in the vicinity of Bramblethorpe, or sit- 
ting at her father’s table, or stealing long glances at 
her as she sat in their London opera-box—albeit she 
had “been out” but one season—called her “a 
flash of sunlight,” “a star,” “a jewel,” “a rose,” 
“ bewildering,” “‘ bewitching,” and everything bright 
and sweet their pens could lay hold of. Yet they 
never exaggerated, for to exaggerate here would be 


ie 
ike her mother, who had been an Italian countess, 
she was dark and petite. 

Her hair was black, her skin a pale olive. shifting 
inte red in her lips and cheeks. 
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Her eyes were the darkest |:azel in the light, black 
as midnight iu the shade—glorious eyes, changing 
constantly, flashing with laughter, swimming in 
tears, pensive as a Madonna’s, arch as Ginevra’s, with 
long, curving lashes ready always to curtain them at 
the instant when the observer was the most infa- 
tuated with what he saw in them, 

She had a sweet mouth, with the short upper lip so 
expressive of spirit and tenderness, an oval face, and 
a form of delicious roundness and symmetry, although 
too small to fill some people’s ideas of womauly 
beauty. 

A perfect Italian in looks and temperament, she 
wns a great contrast to her fair and stately sister. 
That may have been one reason why the two were so 
devoted to each other, 

Extremes meet. 

Although Clara was passionate and impulsive, so 
that Augusta had frequently to restrain her, they 
never quarrelled. Each was the other’s fondest lover 
acd admirer. 

The two young ladies were not so indifferent to the 
game as their brother. They played with plenty of 
spirit. 

Augusta’s cheeks grew pink as sea-sliclls with 
the exercise and excitement, and also with the 
consciousness that her particular partner looked at 
her so much that he was continually blundering in the 


me. 

This young gentleman was a Mr. Arthur Douglass, 
of Scotland, at present on a visit to Lord Harry, The 
two had been chums at Oxford, and had never out- 
grown the intimacy then formed. 

Mr, Douglass had no title beyond that of gentleman 
tacked before or after his name, but his family was 
“as old as the Cheviot hills,” and its possessions 
immense as well as venerable. 

To aspire toa Bramblethcrpe would be no great 
flight of ambition in him. 

Howéver, he had known Lady Augusta since she 
was a little girl and he a boy in jackets witliout hav- 
ing as yet made any sign of such ambition on his 

art, 
. He was received in the household as “ Harry’s 
friend,” and as such was always welcome. 

If Lady Augusta’s delicate cheek grew pinker for 
his coming no one had particularly noticed that 
trifling fact. 

But we only design to introduce Mr. Douglass on 
the croquet-ground, leaving a farther acquaintance 
with him to some cozy moment when there are not 
so many others craving our attention. 





Two others of the eight were Sir Howard Bolling 
and his pretty sister. 
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Sir Howard was quite an old bachelor, partial to 
young ladies, and addicted to croquet. 

His estates joined those of the Bramblethorpes, 
who made a pet of his sister Lillie. 

The remaining gentleman was the village curate, 
Mr. Jordan, 

The remaining Jady was the rector’s daughter, 
Miss Styles, called by the ladies Augusta and Clara 
“ Cousia Estelle.” 

We have introduced her last,mot-on account of her 
lack of tank or fortune, bat because we desire to give 
her more attention than euy other member of our 
little party. 

Somehow Estelle always managed to receive atten- 


tion, 

Without striking beanty eiter of person, dress 
or watiners, she was seldom slighted by those who 
surrounded her. She knew thow to fascinate the 
gentlemen and to ittherest the Inflies. She was soft 
and sarcastic by tarns, She satirized people behind 
their backs ; sometimes, when theywere very dull, 
to their faces. Yet she seldom made an enemy, 
since as soon as she saw she had given offence she 
laid a flattering unstion te the seul of the aggrieved 

arty. 
’ Shoe was a sly, subtle, fascinating Greature, deep as 
one of those bottomless Jakes which, When sounded, 
exhaust the longest limes. 

Ordinarily she was mot beautifal, but that evening, 
engaged in animated plwy and conversation, she was, 
at least, wery handsome, 

Her somewhat thin and wallow fave had a fine 
colour, ber dark-gray eyes sparkled beneath their 
black lashes, her supet Little white teeth showed 
like peavts when she ee, massive braids 
of her coal-black hair ¢ in the light of the 
setting sun beneath the goguettish white hat with 
its scarlet feather. 

During the play a greatmoil of her hair broke away 
from its pins and ribbomsamd fell about her shoulders. 


She laughed and Jet it have its way, declaring What 


she could net stop to arrange it until they went into 
the house. 

It was evident that he curstewas desperately in 
love with her. But this had been the case for so long 
that no one took much notice of the fact. 

“ Why don’t you marry him, Cousin Estelle, and 
a0 him out of his misery ?” her cousins had asked 

er dozens of times, 

“Marry my father’s cnrate? Hadn't one of you 
better marry him if you pity him so much ?” she would 
reply, half angrily. 

Then Augusta would acknowledge with contri- 
tion : 

“He is no match for you, Estelle, that is true, You 
deserve to find a husband with pleuty of mouey. I 
believe you like gaiety as well as any of .us if you 
are the rector’s daughter.” 

“Thanks, my cousin. I do indeed have a dreadful 
hankering after worldly pleasures, though I never 
expect to attain to any more than what falls upon me 
from your reflection. You are so kind and generous, 
dear Augusta.” 

“1 want you to have all that Clara and I have,” 
the young heiress would say, affectionately. 

“Ay, and I mean to have it,” Miss Estelle would 
think, dropping her long eyelashes in mock humility 
to cover the flash of wicked triumph which shone 
in her eyes from the frank, loving gaze of the Lady 
Augusta. 

Estelle had her aspirations, 

She had also her plans to accomplish their fulfil- 
ment—plans undreamed of by any other living crea- 
ture; burning hopes, conscienceless and strong as 
her life. 

“ No more of this at present,” cried Lord Harry as 
the seventh game came to a conelusion with, Clara 
and the old bachelor as winners. “I heard the tea- 
bell several minutes ago.” 

“ And here comes John to summon us,” added Lady 
Augusta, “Ah, what a delicious day this has been. 
Look at the roses, Mr. Douglass; did you ever see 
anything so heavenly?” 

“Yes, Lady Augusta,” was the answer, witha smile 
into the fair, bright face raised to his, 

She would not understand the implied allusion to 
herself, but continued: 

“To-morrow, I suppose, we must forsake all this 
for the delights of London. For my part I would 
prefer remaining at Bramblethorpe. I never could 
see why the Goddess of Fashion chooses to order:her 
votaries into town at the very time when the country 
is most inviting.” 

“Why not remain here then, and set the naughty 
goddess at defiance ?” 

“Ob, but the balls, you know,” murmured the 
young lady, who loved roses and nightingales, but 
who also hiked dancing and dressing. 

Her companion laughed. 

“ To be sure,” he said, “the balls are irresistible. 
Yet could 1 choose my company I would prefer re- 


maining in this enchanted spot to enjoying the best 
gaieties in London, including the opera, which is my 
special delight. I have had~a charming visit here 
this time, Lady Augusta, even more happy than the 
previous ones, and that is saying something extrava- 
gant. I do not like to go away. ; 

Lady Augusta looked off at the flowers near which 
they were passing. 

She could not keep the tell-tale colour entirely out 
of her paleface, which betrayed to him that.she un- 
derstood dim. 

“Youre not going to leave us?” she murmured. 
“T understood brother that you would-go with us to 
onr house ‘in town. We are some weeks behind the 
rest of the world now in our migration. Pape’s little 
illness:has kept us.at Bramblethorpe longer than’we 
intemtled, “Dear papa! I hope he’ will not fatigue 
himself oe ied sesiuis 

They on, y Angusta’s white dress per- 
fuming thet with rose-petals as she glided along the- 


‘Then came Sir Howard Bolling, audacioushy 


little Lady Clara with rose-buds. Ceealihac ous : 


only a bewutiful child, with 

chievous to yp aie sie 

politely attentive, sedately indifferent to her shy 
glwnces of awe and admiration. 

Lastly came pale, seedy-coated Mr, Jordan, 
Ne 
Betelle, ‘wow linger. pe 

“Bo Peay: oe away to-morrow ?” he said, 


A minute or two thereafter she was down in the 
tea-room, looking as innocent asalamb. Her heart 
beat rather tumultuously against the little package 
obtained thus surreptitiously, but no one observed it, 
while she was so gay that even the disconsolate 
curate rallied under the small gleam of good-humour 
= fell to Saale tenge . ee a oe 

he young people red some time 6 win- 
dows and on the verandah, then the ladias went to 
their rooms to make some changes in their toilets 
for the evening, while the gentlemen strolled out to 
smoke their cigars. 

Sir Howard and his sister had gone home, dedlining 
to remain to dinver, which was to be at nine instead 
of eight o’clock, on account of Earl Bramblethorpe, 
who had gone to town to see about the opening of his 
house there, and would return by the half-past eight 
‘train 


The curate knew that he also ought to take his 
eave ; but so long as Estelle was there, and was to 
go away to-morrow, he liad not the strength of will 
to. tear himself from the vicinity. 

He went into the drawing-room and sat:by the 
piano in the deepening twiligitt, wishing Estelle 
would come down and sing for him. 

It was not long before the trio of beauties came flut- 
tering down the stairs in evening dresses, with fresh 
flowers in their bair, as delicionslycool and pretty 
and-adorable.as three girls could be, and only Mr. 


Aa ie, | Jordan thore to shrink in the tlaweot their united 


“Wax oa Mumination favoured b 
ES agphemersns ign Sciiigtneniiageowere 


“Of course ; since my cousins have ‘been so good | broughiin end plaged in their elaborate silver-gilt 


as anon: me Iam only too happy to.go,” was the} 

“T understand all which your «answer implies, 
Bstélle, You grow farther and fartheraway from me 
every day, every hour. I wish I had money and 
power. Youlareso ambitions. Lought to have given | 
youup long-ago, but I cannot! Icannot! Iam dis- 
contented and wicked—false to my profession, for 
your sake. Don’t walk so fast, Estelle! ‘You are 
going away for weeks, and you will scarcely look at 
me in this ast hour,” 

“The teais getting cold, and I must put up my 
hair,” she said, coolly, walking faster than before ; 
he. had almost to run to. keep up with her. 

When they came up to the others, in front of the 
house, she was Janghing at his efforts to. keep pace 
with her and to-talk at the same time. 

“Please do not,make me feel that I am keeping 
the company waiting,” she sail, shaking off, the ou- 
rate at the door, “TI must ramup to my room, Cousin 
Augusta, and arrange this disorderly hair of mine. I 
will be down before the'tea is in the cups. Please 
do not wait for me.” 

She darted upstairs as she spoke, and the young 
mistress of Bramblethorpe led the way te the tea- 


a 


Pe. 


room, 

Estelle did not Keep her promise, The first cups 
of tea wore drunk, and the company were chatting 
over their second, enjoying the delicious breeze which 
swept in at the open windows, while waiting for her, 
before Miss Styles made her appearance in the room. 

She had not been all that time arranging her hair. 
She had just giventhat a careless twist, and herself 
one glance in the mirror, then she had stolen hur- 
riedly into the hall and listened a moment at the 
head of the stairs. 

Her friends were in the tea-room—no servants 
within sight or hearing. With a sharp glance down 
the corridors opening out of the main hall, she stepped 
quickly to a door at her right, and tried it, to find if 
it were locked ; it yielded to her hand, and she passed 


in. 

Softly turning the key, she lookedabout. This wes 
the Earl. of Bramblethorpe’s private sitting-room, 
communicating with his sleeping and dressing rooms. 
She looked througli the suite, to assure hergeli that no 
servants were in the apartments, 

Then she went so directly to a certain;small writ- 
ing-desk, with drawers, that. any observer, ,hed there 
been one, would have at once,inferred that this: was | 
not her first visit; then she unlocked the, middie | 
drawer at the left with a small key which she took 
from her own portemonnaie, and began to fumble 
amidst the papers contained in it. 

There were several packages of letters, tied up 
with blue ribbon, She tossedthese over with a sort 
of scorn—unheeding that the hand which had written 
them now mouldered in the dust—careless|of how 
precious and sacred they were to their receiver aud 
owner—indifferent to everything but the object of her ' 
search. 

She found this, after a short examination, drawiag 
it forth with a repressed cry of pleasure and triumph. 
It wasa package of three letters, all in browa enye- 
lopes, and directed in a man’s hand. She thrast the 


4 


‘When the ourste begged Miss Estelle for a song, 
)and she graciously complied—not to gratify him but 
teigive warning to the two young gentlemen still 
lingering in the pleasant out-door air that the ladics 
were ready to receive them. 

Psielle had a voice that would have made the for- 
tune of a professional singer. 

As its rich notes thrilied and filled the room Mr. 
Jordan’s “dark eyes were fixed rapturously upon the 
singer—his ‘breast heaved, and more than one sigh 
broke from his unhappy heart, 

“ Foolish that I am to love her,” he was thinking, 
bitterly. “ Foolish! foolish! She is not worthy of 
a love like mine, Ag! although she'scorns the idea 
of mating with hey father’srcurate sheds mot worthy 
of me. She is not good, Slie is selfish and ambitious. 
She bas no heart!” 

This was all true, but ‘unfotttmately he continued 
to act.as if it ‘were not, and ‘to sit like’ong ths dream, 
listening to her ‘singing until Lord ‘Harry and Mr. 
Doug's came in, 

Mr. Douglass complimented Miss Styles on her 
beautiful voice, 

She listened to his warm, pmise with, exultation 
—not so much because Mr. Douglass admired.hor 
singing as because “ Cousin Harry” heard him de- 
clare his admiration, 

Her triumph Jay afl in the fact that Harry was 
hearing her pratsed, 


OHAPTER IT. 
Oh, tt hentt, hid with a ‘flow’ring ‘facet 
Did ever dragon 80 'fuit'a cave’? 
Beaatiful tynamt:! augelical 

In'the midst of ‘the masie ‘Karl Bramblethorpe re- 
turned with the mews that ‘the town house was ip 
readiness,;and that ‘there was nothing ‘to prevent 
their migration to it on the morrow, 

“ Are you going’home this’ evenitig?” ‘asked'Mr, 
Jordan of Estelle, while the others were listening to 
the returned traveller; “if you are [ will remain and 
walk with you ifnot I will take my leave now.” ' 

“I believe I mustgo home,” she answered, afters 
little reflection, ‘ I'shall be hurried in the morni 
with my packing whid*had better wat ‘nn early 
Indeed ‘there are several things ['stiould like'to ‘ac- 
complish to-night. ‘Why not go now? I am nd 
hungry'and I do not believe you are.” 

“Oh, no, not theleast in the world,” assented the 
thin, pale curate, who looked as if he might live 
on air for a considerable ‘tine, and who ‘would 
gladly ‘have resigned even ‘a Bramblethorpé dinner 
for the bittersweet pleasure of walking home ‘with 
Estelle, 

“What! you ‘are not running away without your 
dinner, Estelie?” remonstrated the earl ‘as ‘the two 
= to say ‘good-evening. “ Ptay remiin, Mr 

ordan,” 

“hanks, my lord,’but T must let’ papa know that 
Lam onthe poitit 6f ‘runting away from ‘him ‘for 
eight long ‘weeks; ‘then, too, I have my packing to 
look after.” 

Years ago,'when'she ‘was @ little girl, Ustelle used 
to call tle gentlématr' she ‘now addressed “ uncle ;’ 
but she'Lad dropped’ that title some time since, and 








packet in her bosom, relocked the drawer, drew a! 
long breath, and stole out. 


now al ways céreminivasly dubbed him Harl Bramble- 
1 thorpe, c 
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She smiled. sweetly upon him as she,spoke, and he 
same quite close ‘to her, saying, ina. dow; tone, with 
some CAZerness ; 

“So,.the girls have persuaded yon to.accompany 
them. Iam glad of it, Wesshall all like .your.com- 
pany, my dear.” 

Mr. Jordan, heard the words, which were simply 
such.as weve. suitable. to the occasion; but.the tone 
was peculiar—vconfidential and eager—and it made 
bim look with) sudden suspicion from one te ithe 
other, 

Estelle was giving his lordship a flashing, lovely 
smile, such as she seldom bestowed upon the cu- 
rate. 

“IT could not resist ithe invitation—not even for 
papa’s sake,” she answered, softly. “ Papa will be 
lonely ; bat Mr, Jordan promises to take my.place, as 
far as possible,” she added, laughing: archly ‘at the 
curate, “and, as I know papa prizes his society very 
highly, [donot feel so guilty about leaving him. Good- 
night, Cousin Angnsta—Cousin Clara—I shall. be 
over by \ten' in the morning,” and, bowing to. the 
gent!emen, she settled ber little hat, coquettishly over 
her brilliant.eyes and departed with her escort. 

“It is a little evrious that you.and your cousin do 
not make match,” remarked Mr. Douglass aside to 
Lord Harry, who. stood looking after her retreating 
figure as she tripped through the: ball with an iu- 
definable expression in his:'face. ‘She is a charm- 
ing girl—and-very much in love with you, my. boy 
—do you know it?” 

“ Yes, L.do know it,” was the hasty answer, “ but 
I’m notin love with ber; and «she is not my-cousin, 
and I detest her! Hxouseome, Arthur! I would not 
speak so of that young lady toany ' other person in 
the world but you. ‘She is charming,as you say; 
but she is. mot frank, and I do not like ‘ber.” 

‘Of course it is no business of mine, Harry. Ihad 
no right to make the: remark:which I did about ber 
fancyiug you. . Our friendship must excuse it.” 

“I bad just.assoon you wu our affairs as 
not, Arthur, She has: shown great partiality for me 
—~or my rank and -fortune—sinee she was.a child, 
but Ithink she musthave given me ap as incor- 
rigible-by ‘this time, She revenges ‘herself-on poor 
Jordan. ’ She is as crus} to bim as a oat to'a mouse, 
It vexes meso to see her perfect heartlessness that 
sometiznes: Iam téd to retaliate apon her ‘by 
making ther suffers what she inflicts on the curate. 
But I cannot: quarrel withe woman, and so I Jet 
her go.” 

“ How handsome Estelle looked this evening,"’ re- 
marked Clara. 

“She was animated by some seoret excitement,” 
added Lady Avgusta. 

“I think it was only that she -was-giad ‘to accom- 
pany us,” -said her father. 

None of them could ‘have*guessed the true souree 
of her animation—the purloined ‘packet, ‘dishonour- 
ably lodged in her disloyal bosom. Meantime ‘the 
subject of these comments was walking alongs moonlit 
Toad ‘with ‘the curate. 

Bramblethorpe Rectory was nearly two miles from 
the villa, and’ wag-reached, from there; by a lovely, 
secluded road, odorous on’this: balmy evening ‘ with 
the scent of the blossoming hedgerows, : 

The Reetory was alarge and handsome dwelling 
standing‘in the midst of tastefally kept‘grownds ‘be- 
longing to it, ‘The-whole-place would ‘have had an 
air neatly approaching ‘splendour’ had it: not been 
an more ‘somptuons and ‘snperb aspect of ‘the 


While the: pairare ‘slowly approaching ft will “be 
an excellent time “for informing ‘the reader “how “it | 
came ‘to be so ‘Ttberally inted an establishment, 
aud who were its occnpante’at the ‘period referred to. | 

The Dart of Bramblethorpe was the eldest of three | 
or four sons, inheriting the'title:antl estate to the de- | 
triment of ‘itis brother's’ interest,’ who ‘were 
provided ‘for as convenience ‘dictated, ‘the youngest 
of all being condemned, against ‘his “inclination, ‘to 
the church. . 

The living of Bramblethorpe was an exceptionally 

c Oy. es which, ‘to soften ‘the tigour of 
Edwards fate, ‘his ‘brother, the earl, bad, at the time 
of building ‘his villa, caused, the’ Rectory tobe en- 
larged, ‘finished, and furnished in ‘fine style. | 

There were'fine wines in the cellar, fine horses'and | 
carriages in the stables—a superfuity of tixury. ‘But 
Edward eontinnéd to cast énvicns eyes toward ‘the 
elder’s still more magnificeht establishment, 

The source of this jet Yay in the young 
rector’s wife, a handsome: and: 3. svomen, of | 
that restless and carping So. <r had she been a 
duchess, would have fretted becausea princess took 
precedence of her. : 

She was continual y péisoning her hasband’s mind 
with odious comparisons.” | Nothing could exceed 
the generosity of iheir treatment: by the earl, who 
brought forward his hutid:ome sisteraintaw on every 
Occasion, placing hér text to ‘hts wife. 


| and older than Clara. 








Mrs. Edward.was cunning enongh to be always 
grateful and gracious to him, keeping her complaints 
for her husband’s ear, 

But Edward Bramblethorpe’s lot in this world was 
not long to‘be.a matter of faction to him. He 
was doomed to an early death. Passionately fond of 
horses, he always would ride the most fiery ;and one 
day he was thrown off and brought home dead. 

The wife of four years was a widow—not onlyia 
widow, but poor, With the Rectory went the living. 
Nothing was hers but such gifts of furniture and 
wardrobe as.she bad received personally from ‘her 
husband’s relatives. It was a trying position in which 
to place. a woman of her spirit. 

Deeply afflicted at the loss of a brother whom he 
had tenderly admired and loved the Earl of Bramble- 
thorpe at once offered a home to Edward’s widow. 
She passed the first year of her mourning in very 
comfortable seclusion at the villa. 

The Countess Bramblethorpe, who was then living, 
had no particular liking for her. Women usually 
read each other too correctly to be long deceived in 
each other’s characters, 

The wife deemed the widow an ungrateful and 
rather an wnsorupulous ‘woman—which ' she-was—but 
the house was large enough for ‘both of them, and 
she never showed the least unkindness to her sister- 
in-law. 

During the second year Mrs. Bramblethorpeigradu- 
ally got into action all her forces for “ bringing down 
the enemy” — thatiis, she began to try for a second 
husband. She began with the expeotation of a title ; 
but.as poor widows, however fascinating to flirt 
with, are not-always too eagerly sought in-marriage, 
she was conrpelled by degrees to look lower. 

Meanwhile another rector had been appointed to 
the living of Bramblethorpe—a quiet, ‘schularly man, 
with no taste for horses or hounds, who ‘found the 
place only too fine for him, and who, being wifeless, 
and without judgment in regard to women, fell in.love 
at first sight with ‘his predecessor’s handsome and 
spirited widow, 

It ended inher marrying the Reverend Mr. Styles 
—he never guessed with how much reluctance—and 
returning to the Rectory, now shora,of much of the 
splendour which had invested .it through. the libe- 
rality of the Earl of Brambletherpe towards his 
brother. However, it: was,still a most comfortable 
home, and the! high life’ at the willa was still hers 
to enjoy. 

A yearafter this marriage was born stelle. She 
was the only child they ever had who.lived beyond 
infancy. 

‘Sprightly and engaging, the little maiden was 
always ~péetted at the villa and taken ‘into almost 
sisterly relations with the:children there. As if she 
‘bad been-the child of their dead Uncle Bdward, they 
always called her cousin, and traly regarded .her as 
such. 

She stood on the ’vantage-ground of a blood-rela- 
tion, while in reality connected with tke Brambie- 
thorpes only by the ties of association. 

While e very little girl-her mother had fully im- 
pressed upon her mind the advantage of being cousin 
tothe ‘little \ladies Augusta and Olara—a Jesson 
which she bad learned by heart,and made extremely 
aseful. 

Countess Brambletherpe died when Clara was ‘five 


or six years of age,and her husband; who was fondly | 


attxched to her, never married again. His young 
daughters were placed under ‘the careof a competent 
Jady, to be ‘instructed at home ;and'in all their eda- 


cation and accomplishments Estetle*had her share, | 


without ‘any ‘expense ‘to the Reverend ‘Mr, ‘Styles, 


whose’wife spent ‘the money thus saved ‘in ‘handsome | 


toilets’to ‘be-worn at the villa. 


‘The drawing-master, music-master, German mas-| 


ter, Hancing-~master, of the young ladies were ‘their 
cousin’s also; while, to the credit of Dstelle’s talents 
be it said, ‘she’ was usually ‘the favourite pupil, 
being quicker to acquire than either the serene Au- 

gusta or the mischievons Clara. ‘In music Clara was 
her successful rival; and ‘in dauciug the ‘little gipsy 
l¢ft her entirety in ‘the background; ‘but even ‘in 
music, to Which Clara was born as natarally as a bird, | 
Bstelle-had the advantage of a fiver voice; so that 
her young cousins cherished ‘for hera sort of respect 
born of hearing their instructors praise her acquire- 
ments above their own. In ‘age she was the centre of | 
the little group, being a year younger than Augusta 


“Thé Three Graees,” their many ‘flatterers loved 
to call them ; but, as they grew up, Estelle was not 
so beautiful as the others, and was compelled to 
make her many accomptishmerts and most agreeable 
manners come to her aid in maintaining her equality 
of charms. 

Tt was very unfortunate for her that her mother 
early tauglit her to feel the same longing for the 
power bestowed by wealth ‘and rank which had 
poisoned hér own life, Instead of-consitering herself 








a most fortunate young girl in having such friends 
and receiving such indulgences, Estelle learned to 
envy her cousins with a secret but bitter envy, 
and to feel all their affectionate kindness as a patron- 
age which it was humiliating to her to be obliged to 
accept. 

Meantime Mrs. Styles died, when Estelle was abont 
fifteen ; but not before she had impressed her own 
likeness upon her daughter’s mind and heart, Going 
down to her grave without the satisfaction of ever 
having worn a title grander that that of ‘ Reverend 
Mrs.,” “the rector’s wife,” she left the unsatisfied 
longing to.grow and deepen in Estelle’s bosom, whose 
nature was much more subtile and powerful than her 
mother’s. 

The same year the curate was taken away by 4 
malignant disease contracted while looking after his 
soffering poor. He had been a zealous, hard-working 
man, doing all the duties of his place so thoroughly 
as to leave the rector, stunned and astonished by 
the death of his, gay wife, opportunity to sink still 
more entirely into his world of scholarly abstrac- 
tions. 

The curate had been a man of family, too, leaving 
a wife and half a dozen little ones to struggle with 
poverty as they best could. 

His successor, very quickly secured by the Re. 
verend Mr. Styles, who disliked being disturbed in 
his library dream-land, was not a man of family. Ilo 
was young, uamarried, and disclosed at their first 
few interviews tastes so like his own and scholar- 
ship so profound, united with a quiet, pleasant, gentle. 
mauly demeanour, that the rector, very lonely in 
his great house with only his daughter and the ser- 
vants, responded to the new curate’s questions as. to 
where he should apply for board by offering him a 
home at the Rectory. 

The modest sum which Mr. Jordan was able to pay 
for his luxurious accommodations, for of coursefit 
did not cover their first cost, was a matter of sublime 
indifference to his superior, who wanted his compa- 
nionship and not his money. 

Thus it-came about that the curate dwelt with the 
rector on terms of equality and intimacy. It is almost 
a wonder that Mrs. Styles did not arise from her 
grave to warn her husband of the impropriety—tho 
imprudence—the unworldliness—folly—madness of 
such \@ proceeding. 

To bring a'young man into the house to live in 
brotherly kindness with a young girl exactly sixteen 
years of age—a dark-eyed, pensive, interesting young 
gentleman, to whom a young woman was a marvel, 
a@ wonder, and a “joy for ever”—a poor church- 
mouse—a® curate!—oh, horror! of what was the 
Reverend Mr. Styles tiinking? Evidently not of his 
daughter. 

In fact, the good rector, who had gladly'abandoned 
all worldly matters to his wife, had not the ‘faintest 
idea that Estelle was anything but.a little girl. It 
was true that she had slipped imto long dresses, bat 
the did mot ponder that change; to him she wag 
still his ‘baby, his little pet, his darliog. 

In his eyes the learned curate, quiet and thought- 
ful, aged twenty-three, was at least a quarter of a 
century older than his pretty butterfly of a daughter. 

As it happened there was no occasion for Mrs. 
Styles to rise from her grave 'to give warning, 

Miss Estelle was equal to the emergency. In less 
than a month she shad the curate wildly in love with 
her, while her own heart lay untroubled in ber cold 
breast, not 'the least warmed by the new fire which 
had leaped into the dark, eager eyes so often fixed 
on her face, 

Miss Styles did not object to the “ poor curate” in 
the least. 

He was useful to herina hundred ways. He waited 
upon her most devotedly. 

When she was at home, and had nothing better 
to amuse herself with, he made the dall evenings 
much moretolerable. He could sing, and they sang 
together. He could play croquet, and they played 
croquet together. He would also escort her to Bram- 
blethorpe and bring her home whenever she asked 
him. 

Better, and more convenient than all, he was 3 
target upon which she could exercise the artillery 
of her'eyes, He was a victim upon whom to practise 
‘her first experiments with the arts and wiles ofa 
born coquette. 

Pitiless had she proved herself in these experi- 


| ments. 


Had Mr. Jordan’s been a weak, shallow, silly na- 
ture it would not so much have mattered that he had 
fallenin her way. But it was not. Strength, firm- 
ness, and endurance were its chief characteristics. 
‘Think, then, what this vain and wicked girl had 
caused him to suffer, alternating between sweetness 
and scorn, never willing to drop her tormented victim, 
and never for a moment purposing to reward his 
utter devotion, 

For three years and a half the little drama had 
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been played before the rector’s eyes and he had neveT 
seen one act or scene of it. 

Of late he had observed some sign of the two being 
interested in each other, but this had given him no 
uneasiness, 

He was too much of a bookworm to prize worldly 
things at their true worth. 

So that, instead of being shocked and turning the 
curate out of doors, he quietly reflected that if the 
young people chose to fall in love and marry, when 
Estelle was old enough, he had no objections. 

There was no young gentleman whom he more 
liked or respected, or would cause less change and 
confusion in the household than Mr, Jordan. 

The curate was aware that his superior would make 
ne outcry at the inequality of the match, and this had 
added fuel to his fatal, consuming hopes. 

But all the time that Estelle had been flirting with 
her father’s curate she had been playing a deeper 
and to her more serious game. 

Since she was sixteen years of age her selection 
had been made, 

She would be Lord Harry’s bride or nobody’s. She 
would havea right to that position at the villa now 
accorded her through friendship, She would be the 
wife of its heir, 

Bramblethorpe Villa should one day be hers, It 
was her mother’s dream resurrected, 

Verily, it seemed like a dream—baseless as the 
fabric of a vision—since Lord Harry had never shown 
for her even a cousinly preference. Polite, coldly 
gallant always, never had he made an advance to- 
ward confidence, much less tenderness, 

Her mirthful caprices, her sparkling wit, her subtle, 
delicious flatteries, the stolen glances of her brilliant 
eyes, even her magnificent singing, made no impres- 
sion upon him. 

He remained, as he had begun, most courteous and 
most indifferent. 

His polished indifferenee infuriated Estelle. We 
have called her heartless, and so she was with regard 
to the effect of her coquetries on her victims, in- 
tensely selfish, but she was capable of love—at least 
of a jealous, buening passion which it would be hard 
to dissever from selfishness, since it consisted more 
in a fiery will to achieve her own wishes than in 
a noble desire for the happiness of the man she loved. 

With such a love as this she loved Lord Marry, but 
in setting her snares for him she had herself fallen 
into them, 

The more he quietly repulsed her the more in- 
fatuated she became. 

Anger and fondness held a continual struggle in 
her breast. 

She was madly jealous of every young lady to 
whom he appeared at all attentive. 

Only once he bad given her reason for long-con- 
tinued jealousy. 

Three years previous to the opening of our story, 
during a short London season which Estelle had en- 
joyed with the Bramblethorpes, a girl, very young 
and very lovely, had flashed through society like a 
meteor. For a fortnight only she had glittered, then 
disappeared. 

The name of this peerless beauty was Agnes Mac 
Leod, daughter of a Scotch laird, as poor and as grand 
as hisown mountain lands. Brought upin seclusion 
she was indebted to a wealthy aunt for her brief 
glimpse of metropolitan splendours. 

Mrs. MacLeod had gone to pay a sisterly visit to her 
impoverished brother, and had been amazed at the 
remarkable grace and loveliness of her niece, who flou- 
rished in her bleak home as incomparable alily as if 
she had been cultured in the very gardens of St. 
James's. She had invited Agnes to spend the season 
with her, certain of the sensation she would produce, 
and, on her coming, had furnished her with a ward- 
robe befitting her charms. 

This innocent and dazzling creature—born to belle- 
ship—it was who had given Estelle real reason for 
jealousy. But fortunately (so Estelle phrased it) the 
Scotch lord was taken very ill, the beauty of the sea- 
son was hastily sent for, and disappeared for ever— 
or, at least, for along time—from the brilliant society 
which she had astonished, 

The following autamn Lord Harry had gone off on 
@ long tour of the Scottish lakes and hills. His 
family supposed him, as usual, to be with his friend 
Douglass, and he did not undeceive them when he 
returned at the end of two months, pale, wasted and 
weary-looking, saying he had been ill, 

The effects of this illness remained a long time, 
Ouly Estelle of all his frieuds was sharp enough to 
discover its true cause. 

“ He followed up Miss MacLeod, threw himself at 
her feet, and she rejected him. So much the better 
for me,” she whispered to herself in rage and triumph. 

Since that time Harry had paid to no lady such 
attention as need arouse her jealousy. Many, like 
herself, had tried for the young lord, and had retired 
defeated. She never considered herself defeated. 





He had gradually—much to his own comfort—come 
to be understood as a non-marrying man. He had 
the reputation of being indifferent to women. Es- 
telle alone read plainly the cause of this indifference, 

“ Will he never forget her ?” she cried to herself a 
hundred times in almost despair, as the months 
rolled on and on. 

With suspense and defeat she grew revengoeful. 
During the last year strange thoughts and plaus, for 
one so young, and a woman, had come into her busy 
head, and she had begun deliberately to execute them. 

But here she comes, slowly passing through the 
gate into the Rectory grounds, with her shadow, the 
curate, and now, having arranged the warp of our 
story, we will weave in the threads as they come 
until the whole pattern lies clear before the eyes of 


the reader. 
(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


STaRcw 1n Poratozs.—A tabulated form contains 
the record of experiments with sixty-one different 
varieties of potatoes, in which the author had esti- 
mated the total percentage of dry substance and tho 
total quantity of starch. It appears from this research 
that the percentages alluded to vary, for dry matter, 
from 15°64 to 34°25.and the percentage of starch from 
8°79 to 26°09. 

ABSORPTION OF AMMONIA BY NICKEL.—Boett- 
ger finds that nickel absorbs ammonia like palla- 
dium. A piece of nickel used as anegative electrode 
in acidulated water absorbed 165 times its volume 
of hydrogen. On being detached from the battery 
and plunged into water it gave up the whole of its 
hyiscees in the course of a few days. Palladium 
absorbs four times as much and gives it up more 





sae 

LEACHING JuTE£.—For 50 Ibs. of the material 
make up a solution of 5 lbs. of soda at 60 deg. C., and 
draw it five times through; then lift and rinse in 
clean water. To make up thechlorine bath, 2} lbs. 
chloride of lime are mixed with an equivalent quan- 
tity of the sulphate of — and dissolved in 
cold water. jute is ped in this bath for 
three hours and is then taken out, rinsed, and 
Ss with soluble indigo. 

mL WELLS In ITaLy.—There has just been dis- 
covered at San Giovanni Incarico, Province of Ca- 
serta, Italy, a petroleum well which promises to be 
extremely rich. Abbé Stoppani, a celebrated geo- 
logist, has visited the locality, and is of the opinion 
that the a of petroleum must be remarkably 
large. M. i, an engineer of considerable pre- 
vious experience in the oil regions of the United 
States, has already begun extensive excavations. 

Dzer WELL.—At the village of Sperenberg, about 
twenty miles from Berlin, a well has been sunk to the 
depth of 4,194 feet. A shaft was sunk in this loca- 
lity, because the known existence of gypsum there 
led the explorers to infer that they might possibly 
find & mine of rock salt, At the depth of 280 fees 
they did reach the salt, and continuing on they passed 
through the salt deposit, 3,907 feet, without having 
reached the bottom of it. The boring would have 
been continued to ascertain what deposit lay under 
the salt but the mechanical difficulties were too great. 
The greater part of the boring was done by steam. 

Srontanzous DEcCoMPesITION OF AN ALLOY OF 
Lgeap.—It appears that among the collection of coins 
and medals belonging to the University of Munich 
there are preserved some copies of m and coins 
made of a soft alloy—bismuth and lead—which was 
found to cones Canee unaltered) of various propor- 
tions of the metals alluded to, viz.: 1. Lead 66, bis- 
muth 34, 2. Lead 86, bismuth 14, 3. Lead 88, bis- 
muth 12. It is apparent that these alloys were not 
all made at the same time; in some instances the 
medals cast in these alloys had not only become 
somewhat oxidized but Sol ota fallen to powder, 
which effervesced on being treated with acetic acid, 
and the solution was found to contain chiefly lead, 
but bismuth was also present. It is rather curious 
that alloys kept in well-closed show cases should have 
become thus altered and deteriorated; the cause is 
ascribed to the tendency of bismuth to crystalize, 
whereby a molecular change is first effected, and thus 
oxidation is rendered more easy. 

A Scientiric ANEcDoTE.—A professor's wife, who 
occupied herself sometimes with poneins her husband 
in making casts of interesting objects of geology and 
natural history, also for her own pleasure made some- 
times flowers and fruits, of wax and other materials, 
and notwithstanding she bad become quite a success- 
ful expert in this line, she found that almost always 
her efforts were criticized by her friends. Once at a 
tea party she passed a large apple round, and stated 
her confidence that this time she had been quite suc- 
cesaful in her imitation of Nature’s product ; but her 
friends were, as usual, not of her opinion; one criti- 
cized the shape, saying that it would be more natural 








if it was not so globular ; another criticized the colours 
and said that it was better than other imitations, but 
she had not quite hit that natural indescribable pecu- 
liarity which distinguishes the natural apples from 
mere imitations; almost every one had some fault to 
find. After the apple had passed round and came in 
her hands again, she ateit, without saying anything. 


Her friends had been criticizing a real apple, but 


never afterward criticized her imitations of fruit. 

CoLourine THE Eryz.—Dr. R. J. Levis, of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, has devised a means of colour- 
ing opacities in the cornea of theeye, Hesays “ The 
disfigurement of the glaring white opaque spaces of 
the cornea can be cured by indelibly tinting, so that, 
if central, they shall show the blackness of the na- 
tural pupil, or if peripheral in location, the colour of 
the underlying iris may be most deceptively imitated. 
Should even the entire cornea be opaque, a very na- 
tural imitation of the appearance of the whole circle 
of the iris and the pupil can be accomplished.” The 
instrument used is a bundle of from three to six very 
fine sewing needles inserted into a handle. For 
colouring matter, ordinary water pigments are used, 
rubbed to a _ consistence and mixed with a little 
glycerine. For the black of the pupil Indian ink is 
employed. The surface of the opaque spot being 
wiped clear from moisture, the paint is applied thickly 
over it with a small pencil. The needle points are 
made to penetrate repeatedly and rapidly in varying 
directions, until much of the opaque surface is gone 
over with the pigment, Two or more repetitions of 
the process arerequired. The operation is said to be 
painless, and as the colouring matter is regularly tat- 
tooed into the tissues, it cannot be washed out by tears. 

INDEPENDENT WHEELS.—lIn the Polytechnic Ex- 
hibition of Moscow is now exhibited a new method 
of arranging the axletrees of railway carriages or other 
vehicles, in order to facilitate the 6 around 
curves of very short radius. The is cut in the 
middle and the two portions are reunited by means 
of a long metallicsleeve, The extremities of the axle 
consist of a pivot and socket, so that their only point 
of contact is directly in the centre of their junction. 
Shoulders or flanges are arranged which retain the 
halves within the sleeve. The two portions of the 
axle are thus allowed to work at different velocities, 
by which it is believed that the successive shocks 
occasioned by the sliding of the wheels on the rails 
in rounding short curves will be avoided. This sys- 
tem is being applied to a tramway between Petrofsky 
Park aud the gardens of the exposition, on which 
there are curves of from 30 to 50 metres radius. The 
invention is very old and has long been known. One 
of the most approved examples is the “ Doty-Milti- 
more Compound Oar- ” which is now used on 
several railroads in America. It is stated that 104 
patents have already been granted in that country 
upon car axles and wheels having the above idea in 
view—to wit, wheels to run independently. 

Exectro-RecorgpiInG BaARoMETER.—H. O. Russell, 
of Sydney Observatory, New South Wales, has de. 
scribed his recent improvement. The barometer tube 
is an ordinary glass one, 0°58 in diameter, and is fixed 
firmly to the case. Its cistern is a small glass one, 
one inch in diameter, and cemented to a brass arm 
hinged to the left side of the case, which allows it 

rfectly free motion up and down, but not sideways. 
on this cistern projects a very light arm, also 
hinged, and bent at the end so as to extend over the 
inclined plane. One wire of the battery is attached 
to the cistern arm, and the other, after passing round 
the magnet, to the inclined plane. As soon, then, as 
these two parts touch the electro-magnet brings down 
the brass frame, and with it the pen, on to the paper, 
which at once begins to mark, and continues to do so 
until the motion of the clock draws the inclined plane 
from the cistern arm, and so breaks the contact ; the 
pen remains off the omg until, by the motion of the 
clock, the inclined p is brought to touch the pro- 
jecting cistern arm, when the pen at once begins to 
write. As the barometer, when the pressure in- 
creases, must draw the mercury for its increased 
height from the floa’ cistern, the cistern becomes 
lighter and rises with it, and the smallest motion may 
be made sensible by altering the inclination of the 
moving inclined plane. The accuracy of the motion 
of this plane is secured by making it work on two fine 
steel points—the same motion, in fact, as that given 
to the cutter of a dividing engine. Thecistern floats 
in a reservoir of mercury. The pen is a syphon pen, 
supplied with thin, ordinary writing ink, 

—_——— 

LAPLAND CRADLES AND Basizs.—The Lapland 
cradle is a queer thing. It looks like a 8: with 
the lower part open, Before the child is p ed in 
it it is stuffed with fine soft moss. If the mother 
wishes to the child with her, she fastens the 
cradle on her with the child’s head peeping 
over her shoulder. If she rather leave it at 
home, alone, she lets down the cloth at the cradl 
head to keep off the gnats, sunshine, or cold ; andif 
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there are wolves in the neighbourhood, she hangs it 
onatree. As the wind breezes up, the child rocks 
to and fro, and lies quietly enough. 


LORD DANE’S ERROR. 


CHAPTER lL. 

A 100K of indescribable horror and loathing crossed 
Perdita’s face, and in the same instant the furious 
hand of Talbot Dane struck the lips of the villain a 
blow that nearly knocked his teeth down his throat. 

“Thanks, my lord,” said Perdita, sternly, just 
glancing at Dane, and immediately addressing Baron 
Chandos, 

“ The marriage laws of Scotland are very strange, I 
have been told, but I don’t think even they could make 
out a marriage between me and that horrible man, 
He said he could produce witnesses who would swear 
to anything, and he forced me to listen while he asked 
me in their presence if I would have him for my 
husband. e held his hand over my mouth so that 
I could not say no, and removed it long enough for 
me to utter half a sentence which he interpreted for 
himeelf in a manner entirely opposed to its real mean- 
ing. He is a murderer besides, I was with his wife 
as she lay dying, and with her last words she told me 
her child’s father had killed her, and commissioned 
me to find him with that child’s aid. Here is the 
child. Ask him who that cowering villain is.” 

She gently drew Georgie forward. He was cling- 
ing to her dress and hiding himself in its folds. He 
shrieked aloud in terror now as she drew him to- 
wards the villain Cheeny. 

“It's my paps !" he screamed. ‘Georgie want to 
run away. 

It was a drop too much for that vile father, The 
horrible fact his own child, the child he had 
spared in a spasm of human feeling when he killed 
his mother, was his accuser, smote that hard and 
wicked heart at last. He dropped upon the stones 
again and lay writhing once more like a crushed 
serpent, till they dragged him back to the vehicle and 
flung him in bodily, with his hands and feet tied. 

Talbot Dane’s sensations during this scene may be 
imagined not described. 

A murderer, and he in league with him! No won- 
der this fair, pure girl could not bear to look at him. 
Noteven the man whose own child’s innocent lips had 
just condemned him was more miserable and over- 
whelmed, baser or falser than he, Talbot Dane, was 
that hour in his own estimation. And she, the bright 
young creature of his long worship, knew all; there 
was no evading his own acts. The woman who had 
filled his soul and possessed his very being all the 
time that he was plotting against her socruelly knew 
everything, and abhorred him as he deserved to be 
abhorred, 

To do him justice, however, he never thought of 
trying to justify himself by any evasion or subter- 
fuge. He had had enough of that sort of thing. 

There was only one thing he could say for himself. 
He had not known that she was Miss Channing. 
Should he say that ? 

He stood there biting his white lips till the blood 
came, and watching Perdita as she stood brighter and 
more beautiful than ever in the eyes of the man who 
felt that he had lost her. 

Then, muttering to himself, “She can’t despise 
me more,” he crossed to where she stood speaking to 
the baron about some final and necessary arrange- 
ments before they departed from Rylands. 

The young girl drew back from him with that pas- 
sionate scorn of him flaming again in her olive cheek. 

Dane cl: his hands. 

“T beg of you to hear me one word, Miss Chan- 
ning,” he entreated, using the old name in his ex- 
citement. 

“T have not the honour of your acquaintance, my 
lord,” responded Perdita, instantly. “I desire never 
to have that honour. Miss Channing might once 
have known you as Mr. Talbot. Perdita Lorne does 
not know you either now or in any hereafter.” 

Dane drew back ghastly under the passionate con- 
= the withering scorn in Perdita’s looks and 
words. 

He bent his head low to conceal his frightful agi- 
tation. Then he addressed Baron Chandos, in a 
strange, mechanical, yet flurried voice: 

“ Will you be so good, baron, as to explain to this 
lady that I am nolonger Lord Dane, that I never had 
any right to that title, that she has more right this 
moment to everything I once claimed in that name 
than I have? You will take her to Dane House, 
baron; I shall never evter there again. I don’t sup- 
pose even the clothes I have on are mine by law now, 
any more than these.” 

He suddenly tore out his watch, an elegant jewelled 
affair, with a costly chain attached, and detached a 
diamond pin from his shirt-front; depositing them 
upon the floor at Perdita’s feet, he wheeled, cleared 








the steps in two bounds, and, with his hat pulled well 
over his eyes, dashed through the courtyard and out 
at the gate. 

Baron Ohandos looked after him with some uneasi- 
ness till he was quite out of sight. 

Then he turned back to Perdita, who stood with 
her one disengaged hand pressed tightly against her 
heart. The other Georgie was still clinging to. 

“TI believe in my soul you are too hard on him,” 
he said, hastily, and then as quickly begged her par- 
don for saying so. 

Perdita’s sensitive lips were trembling. Her bright 
dark eyes were dashed with angry tears in an instant, 

*T’m not too hard on him,” she said, with some 
bitterness. “ Iloved himonce. If he had come to me 
and asked me to surrender to him any claims I might 
have upon that which he had so long considered his, 
I would have given it up as freely as I would have 

ven him water. But he has deliberately told me 

alsehoods over and over again. He betrayed me 

iuto the hand of that villain from whom you have 
just saved me. He has been false and base and cruel. 
There cannot be one manly trait in him, or he would 
never have persecuted any woman in the manner he 
has persecuted me.” 

Baron Chandos bowed slightly, 

The sound of this girl’s voice, the sight of her face 
brought, back his dead and wronged sister’s image 
almost painfully. As Vulney resembled his father, 
the dead lord, so Perdita looked like her mother, the 
beautifu! and unhappy countess. 

“You have been the victim of frightful treachery and 
deceit, no doubt,’’ the baron said, at last, “much or 
all of which Talbot Dane may be guilty of, but I do 
not think you are qualified to judge him till you have 
heard his own explanations. You have had no infor- 
mant, I presume, but Cheeny ?” 

Perdita reflected a moment. 

There was that document Cheeny had shown her, 
in a different hand to the letters. She had decided in 
her own mind that Dane must have written the letters 
or that. She sighed. The look of gloom deepened 
on her face. 

* Shall we go ?” asked the baron, 

He had not ng told her in what close relationship 
she stood to him. He meant to delay that explana- 
tion until they were in London. 


CHAPTER LI. 

Soms months had gone by. All the explanations 
Baron Chandos could make had been made. Perdita 
knew that she was a daughter of the late Lord Dane, 
that Volney was her brother, and the rightful present 
lord if still alive, a fact of which there had appeared 
to none of them any sufficient proof as yet, 

As the daughter of an earl, Perdita was Lady Per- 
dita. From her mother she had a fine property iu 
the north of England, and some money and valuable 
jewellery. 

Talbot Dane wasin London, Baron Chandos had 
exerted his utmost efforts to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between him and the Lady Perdita, but without 
effect. ‘Talbot would not speak for himself. He de- 
served all she said and thought of him, he main- 
tained to the baron’s dismay, and Perdita herself being 
of that very opinion the chances in favour of the 
baron’s plans for reconciliation were very. small 

Baron Chandos had grown ridiculously fond of the 
ex-nobleman, considering all he himself knew of his 
weak and deceitful course towards the rightful heirs 
of the Dane property. 

But Talbot Dane was a changed man. If he had 
sinned, he was atoning. He had made no fight to 
retain his position even before the needful proof was 
obtained, and when it was still doubtful if the neces- 
sary papers establishing the legitimacy and identity 
ob Vauee and Perdita would ever be found, 

Cheeny had at last told where they were to be 
found. ite had obtained them of his mother. Early 
in life Talbot Dane had read law, as a passing lancy. 
Now, stripped of title and estates, he refused the com- 
mission in the army which Baron Chandos would 
gladly have purchased for him, and went back to the 
la 


Ww. 

“It will be up-hill work, I know,” he said, in an- 
swer to the baron’s remonstrances; “but I never 
could endure to become an army snob after fancying 
myself one of the richest landed gentlemen in Eng- 
land. No; thank you, baron. I need some hard work, 
and I'll get it in this way—the harder the better. As 
to how I'll live at present, I must turn journalist, I 
suspect.” 

That was how he did live. He wrote for the barest 
means of living, and was hardly able to earn that. 
He would have no help from the baron. He went 
into the hardship and routline of the life he had 
chosen with a will and energy that continually sur- 
prised the baron, and continually won him, 

“ There’s the right sort of mettle in him after all,” 
he said to himself. “ I'll let him alone, and see what 
comes of it.” 





--- | 


Cheeny had been tried for the murder of his wife, 
and found guilty. He had also been charged with the 
murder of Rupert Vassar at Leuseleigh, but that had 
not been proved, and in the midst he had contrived 
to escape from his prison. 

Sybil Vassar Dane knew at last that she had 
married the Earl of Dane after all. That unhappy 
man who had so sinned for mad love of her—that 
miserable Volney, whom her fatal syren beauty had 
bewitched for a time out of his very manhood —was, 
after all, the rightful lord, Sybil was Lady Dane, a 
countess beyond all question. She had everything 
she had longed for in the old, foolish, vain, ambitious 
days that seemed so far away now. 

She had come up to London to live, too. She was 
at Dane House—that very abode of magnificence 
which her dead father had often pictured to her, and 
to which her husband had brought her the morning 
after her marriage, enveloped in such a painfully 
mysterious atmosphere, She remembered it all—her 
awe and pride in the grandeur and costliness of 
everything, her impatient suspicion and anger at be- 
ing restrained from going over the house in her hus- 
band’s absence, and at being locked in her chamber 
afterward, as if her promise could not be taken, and 
as if she had married a master instead of a husband, 
How triumphant she had been at having won him in- 
dependent of her father’s supposed power over him, 
and how strongly distrustful of the reality of every- 
thing because her father was not there to rejoice 
with her. But it was all bers now, really and truly. 

She had refused to come here at first, but Gray- 
stone had become unutterably hateful to her, Leuse- 
leigh was out of the question, and the wise Baron 
Chandos had told her it was necessary she should 
spend some time in London, in order to be present at 
some legal formulas necessarily attendant upon her 
position. 

Perdita and Sybil were very good friends now. 
They might have been much better but for the one 
nearly interdicted subject between them. They 
never talked of Volney. 

Both women, indeed, believed him guilty—not of 
deliberate murder, perhaps, but still of the death of 
Rupert Vassar. Each knew that the other believed 
so, and this fact strengthened that conviction in both 
minds. 

Lady Sybil still wore black. 

“I shall never wear anything else now,” she said 
to herself, drearily. 

Baron Chandos never mentioned her husband's 
name to her, but he was quietly setting on foot every 
sort of search after him, and slowly coming to the 
conclusion that he was dead, as he had at first 
imagined. 

“If he is alive, he must have learned before this 
through the newspapers that he is the rightful lord, 
and that ought to give him courage to come forward 
and stand his trial for Vassar's murder,” reasoned 
Baron Chandos. “I can’t help thinking that would 
bethe best way yet. Something would be sure to 
come out at the trial to prove his innocence.” 

Lady Sybil’s wondrous eyes questioned the baron 
wistfully sometimes. She never spoke her husband’s 
name, but she longed to hear it. She had not soft- 
ened towards him, she told herself. There was, 
there could be no doubt that the father who had been 
all in all to her till he came, had perished at his 
hand, and she would never believe anything else her- 
self, Besides, he had deceived her and cheated her, 
aud shown himself destitute of honour and all real 
manhood. 

Of course, she ought not to forgive him, and she 
never should, but she was very miserable, and found 
no consolation in the thought of tle glory and mag- 
nificence that were hers now. 

There was London society open to her. What 
wouders of pleasure and show and adulation might 
be hers when her days of widowhood were decently 
over! 

She was so young, and the face that had bewitched 
Volney Heath was never fairer, the eyes had never 
a more siren softness in their wonderful depth ; she 
might be such a queen in London society as that gay 
city had never known; she might besucha belle as she 
had never herself imagined. Most of the aristocratic 
West End people bad called upon her already in a 
sympathetic, condolent, proper manner, but she never 
saw one of them, 

“IT hate them all, and I hate London, and Dane 
House ; and, but for my child,” she said to herself, 
bitterly, “ I would go out in the streets and earn my 
own living, sooner than live here, pampered and 
waited upon, while he, through whom I have it all, 
hides Heaven kuows where from that frightful 
penalty my love has made him incur.” 

(To be continued.) 








A Gracerut Novettry.—A New York paper in- 
forms its readers that one of the novelties of the day 
is a cut-glass decanter with a musical box in the 
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bottom of it, ingeniously cased in opaque glass. The 
movement made to pour out wine starts the music, 
end selections from the best operas are exquisitely 
played. 





ELGIVA; 
oR, 
THE GIPSY’S CURSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn's, Plot,” “Sybil's 
Inheritance,” ge, Fc. 
——»>_—_— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
I knew not smiles could light up eyes 
Like sunset's laughing glow 
On some old stream which beams above 
While all runs dark below, 
Nor they on whom we staked our heart 
Forget the early vow. 

Tur words of Lord Easton—* Heaven save us 
from such terrible and mysterious influences !’”—had 
fallen on other ears than those for which they were 
intended ; for even as they were pronounced, and the 
speaker was about to retire through the open’ bay 
window that well nigh reached to the ground, and 
formeda tempting mode of speedy exit to the excited 
lover—even as his foot. was on the deep low seat in 
its recess—he perceived a figure clese to the spot, 
and apparently waiting for an opportunity to enter 
the saloon. 

“Who are you, fellow?’ he said, sternly, as. his 
eyes scanned the singular figure, with its picturesque 
yet rude dress.and foreign aspect. “ How dare you 

lay eavesdropper here? Be off instantly, or [li 

ve you arrested for tres " 

Harold, for it was he who thus encountered the 
storm of wrath, did not appear to heed the threat. 

“Pardon me, my lord, if Lam mistaken in.giving 
you that.title,”’ hesaid, quickly, ‘ but I havea better 
right. here than you seem to understand, It is 
simply in the character of your father-in-law elect, 
as the parent of the young girl you have chosen for 
your bride, thatI am here. Turn back if you doubt 
me, my lord, and I will soon satisfy you that I am 
correct in my statement.’ 

Lord Easton gave a slight, scornful laugh as he 
replied : 

** My good man, your brain must surely be dis- 
traught! Why, the young lady in question was. a 
graceful, high-bred girl, even though a mystery did 
hang over her birth; but now she is ascertained to 
be the heiress ef this proud castle, the daughter of 
Count Arnheim. So, you see, you have certainly 
— an extraordinary mistake, and had better go 

ome,” 

Harold did start back in unfeigned surprise as 
the young nobleman spoke. 

There could be no disguise in his manner, no hy- 
ocrisy in the unflinching gaze that he fixed on Lord 
Jasten’s face. 

** Count Arnheim’s daughter,” he repeated, in utter 
mechanical repetition of the words. ‘ ‘Then where 
is Lady Elgiva, his only, lawful child ?” 

“My good man, it certainly is not for me to ex- 
pose the secrets of a noble family to an utter 
stranger,” said Lord Eastun, with more kindness in 
his manuer than he had yet. shown, ‘‘ But it is suf- 
ficient that I am telling you truth, and that your de- 
lusion about Lady Amice had better cease as soon 
as.possible. Now let me pass.” 

But Harold did not obey. He laid one hand on the 
young nobleman’s arm and impelled him back toward 
the apartment. 

“Come,” he said, with that strange air of dignity 
he could at pleasureassume, “come. Itis necessary 
that your words and mine should be verified. The 
girl herself can alone testify to the truth. Sheshall 
at least prove the truth of my assertions, and satisfy 
me as to this strange tale. Surely I am the first 
person who ought to have had notice of such an in- 
credible tale—1, the father who has toiled and suf- 
fered, and it may be sinned, for the sake of my first 
—my only child !’’ 

There was a pathos in the look, the tone of that 
dark, stern man that appealed to the very soul of 
the perplexed, wondering betrothed of the new- 
found heiress, and he felt that it was impossible to 
ae ignore the probability of the tale he set 

Co) 

“Come,” he said, soothingly, “come, my good 
man. It is easy to test your words. Lady Amice is 
here at hand. Let us abide by her decision.” 

“Oh, you treat me like a lunatic,” said Harold, 
bitterly; “‘but you will find your mistake, young 
man, even while bringing it to the proof of the mis- 
guided girl you havechosen. Iam content, for one 
—yes, quite content. Only afew moments will prove 
the reaiity of this wild fancy of yours, or, were it 
true, its value.”’ 

.As he spoke he drew with him the slight figure of 
his companion, und in a few brief seconds they were 
in the presence of the astonished girl, who had 
scarcely recovered from the shock of her lover’, 





ominous farewell era she perceived the too; familiar 
figure of her whilom father. 

“ Amice,” said Harold, abruptly, going tothe spot 
where she sat, and. stooping down to. kiss her. white 
brow, “‘ Amice, what does all — ean? This young 
pretender declares that you are not my,child—that 

ouhave claimed this prond heritage as your,own! 

s he dreaming, or are you an. imposter, my dangh 
ter? As Heaven is my witness, whom I’ have 
often disregarded as, my guide, on my honontr, it is, 
all hideously false, or else I have Spent my life for 
naught else but a vain and guilty dream! Speak, 
Amice, speak, for your own destiny as well as that 
of many others hangs‘on your words,’” he added, 
quickly, grasping her hand. ““* Telf lini, in my pre- 
sence that my words are tras, and that you have 
been brought up‘end cherished ‘and nourished by me 
as my own child. It is the’sole joy; thesole hope, the 
sole object of' my life—save one—and’now he would’ 
have me beliéve that it is false, naught, a mere de- 
lusion ‘and-deam !’’ 

Lord Easton has'told you truly,’’ said the girl, 
coldly. “There has been some foul play—some deep 
injury done‘to me in my very infancy’; and the years 
that have been spent'as your daughter have been a 
cruel blot in my life which I desire to forget, I 
would ask you to leave me’ without amy farther dis- 
cussion,” ‘she continued, coldly. “It. brings» only 
angry and unpleasant feelings to my mind even to 
see you, Mr. l'arino,”” 

The man recovered himself. fully now. 

“Perhaps it would. not be-too much to request 
some explanation, since. the whole aifair is to me a 
most true and real mystery,”’ he said, calmly. ‘“‘ Who 
has asserted, this. change, and, what. proofs.can have 


induced the Count im toyield.up,a,child whom 
he. has so long, known: and loved as, his. own: for a; 
stranger ? ill you be so kind as to.tell me this, 


my Lady Amice ?” 

‘lt was proved by these who certainly know the 
whole miserable transaction: perfectly,’’ said the girl,, 
**and you had better refer to them if pas doubt my 
word or the evidence of your senses, I was changed 
at nurse, and your child was substituted for Count 
Arnheim’s. That is the plain statement of the case. 
And the only thing for which I owe you any i- 
tude is that F he certainly gave me some sort of edu- 
cation that’fitted me for my rel sphere; Now be 
so good as to refer to the womanh—Marian Oliver; I 


think, is her name—and: to the nurse who accom- |) 


plished the fraud for the reasons that induced their 
crime, I suppose it was jealousy or revenge or some- 
thing of that kind; but really it is a disagreeable 
subject, It is enough that the fraud is pat right; 
and you will take your own childias a substitatefor 
me without any fuss, I hope. I hatesuch folly.’ 

Harold bowed his head with a sudden aud sarcastic 
deference. 

“Then it is useless to contend,” he said, mekly: 

Of course, of course!’’ she'exclaimed. “ Lord 
Easton, you seem strangely dumb,” she continued. 
**T really think you, whe know all, could surely save 
me this anno id 

“*T could perhaps enter too well into the feelings 
of one who haa loved and—lost you, Amive,” said 
the marquis, deprecatingly, ‘‘ Remember it: mast 
be a sore trial for a father to lose'a child he has for 
long years believed to. be his own, And I cannot 
doubt that you really did:consider Lady Amice your 
own daughter,” he continued, turning te Harold 
with a kindly tho patronizing air. 

“Tt is perhaps the best proof I can give of the 
truth of what I say that I have. planned and acted 
and thought with, reference to’ the future career 
of this. unhappy girl, and to one other great and 
ruling motive,” returned the man, coolly. ‘* All 
is changed now, completely changed, and, so. will 
probably be the whole course, of my life, and ‘it 
may be that of others,” he added, significantly. 
“Lord Haston, if I'am not mistaken, you loved 
and chose this haughty girl when she had‘ neither 
name nor rank nor fortune. Ate you still as'com- 
pletely hers in soul as then? “Answer me truly, 
for even though I am no longer her father I cannot 
quite lose interest in her’ welfare, and I have but 
little faith in the drivelling'man’ who claims now the 
care of her destiny.” 

Lord Easton's. eyes were fixed earnestly on the 
man, whose features, if inscrutable, had yet a pecu- 
liar expression that he could not altogether com- 
prehend, and yet that carried doubt and anxiety to 
his mind. 

“T may claim to ask in my turn, do you feel any 
doubt as te the reality of this change ?” he inquired. 
“ Is that the cause of your anxiety to know my real 
feelings?” 

“No, I donot, I think the chances) are .in its 
favour,” waa the sarcastic reply. ‘ Bat surely I 
may still feel some fear for the future of one whom 
{ believed to. be:my child—to know whether it is 
trom affection or from interest that the marriage is 
being contracted.” 

“From atfection, decidedly from affection,” he 
said, firmly. ‘I have fully proved that: as.it seems 
from my utter ignorauce of her real rank.’’ 


' father of mine. 





“ Were. that.rank again..changed,.and her pre- 

sent brilliant position altered, would you continue 
the ane in heart and.in. intention, #”’ said Harold, 
quic y- ? : 
“ Why? What makes yon ask? What do you 
know or féar?” exclatinsy Aniice, suddenly. “ Is 
there anything I-de-not-know, do you expect, to dis- 
prove my birth that-youspeak thus ?” 

“ By no means,” he returned. “ Nay, more than 
that, t have no,donbt whatever that Marian Oliver 
was, capable, of the deed, and, what-is more, I do not 
think she could commit herself by any false state- 
ment. Still there may be other reasons than, that 
for your loss of Pha expected heritage.” 

“T understand,” interposed the marquis.. You 
think there is doubt of Lord Chetyvode’s death ?” 

“T have not’ the slightest doubt of it whatever,” 
returned the man, with a iar smile. “So far 
as I can give an opinion’ as to tlie facts, I believe 
him ‘to be in his grave, though, of course; it is im- 
possible to assert it positively, But that isnot 
what I mean, nor do I intend to explain myself 
more plainly, All: I would say is that I have snufii- 
cient trust im this young 8 good faith: and) in 
his honour to wish’ him - a ioe ao» 
doing, Very impertinent of course itisinan humble 
man like myself; only as hedid nte:ther honour. to 
choose my supposed daughter I may have some 
claim: to offer such a warningy’” 

“Do you mean-that' Lady, Amice, may probably 
lose the. brilliant an ae now. before her ?” asked 
the marquis,; 8 » impressed, with) the, man’s 
manner and the ignity of his whole bearing, 

“1 do mean that thereis a decided ; possibility. of 
such an occurrence, though..of, course ; it. is mot for 


me  to.predict: it,’ returned Harold, “ but it. is 


I have said all and more than all that is 
only, to, satisfy myself from 
arian as to the’particulars of 
the. fraud before I leave my former daughter to her 
new honouts and claim the real thild of Zingara 
blood. Farewell, Lady Amice ; farewell, my lord.” 

The man Mcgee, iad through the window by 
which he had en , and disappeared with’ the 
ease and rapidity of ong to.whom the paths and their 
windings were familiar as to an inhabitant of the 


mansion. eral 

The two thus left regarded each other with dis- 
may and surprise. ’ 

Do you understand the meaning of all this, Lady 
Amice;? Have you any idea ‘of this man’s secret?” 
asked Lord aston, coldly, ax he marked ‘the: girl's 
scornful smile of disdain. 

“ None whatever,” she returned; “none. I sup- 
pose itissome’ wild ravings om finding: that I had 
regained my rights: Do not think me very dread- 
ful,’” she saad as:she marked the! young man's dis- 
approving look. ‘“I assure you I have very little 
cause for affeetion or gratitude to this: sw 
It is plain that he had very, little 
for me, or he. would not have. tried to, make you give 
me up, aad thus ruin my happingss for, ever,” she 
added, with a bewitehing, look,.of softness) at..her 
lover. 

It. might well banish the effect. of the previous 
scene, might that sweet smile, that half-appealing 
glance. j 

Lord Easton sprang to her side and. murmared 
fresh vows of. svecisenng) affection, on, whatever 
changes of fortune or rank, so long, as life should 
las 


t. ; 
It was a vow that was doomed to be tested fo the 
utmost. It remained to be seen how far it would 


enough. 
my duty, and I ha 
either the eount or 


, bear the ordeal which it challenged, 


oo 


it 
‘ CHAPTER XXXiIxX. 
The waves of a mighty sorrow 
kaye whelmed the peurl of mg life, 
And there cometh to me no morrow 
To' solace this desolate strife. © 

Haroup. walked quickly on .till he reached ‘a 
kindof side postern in the castle through which he 
passed, and opening a small half-hidden door with 
a key that he-took from his pocket he entered, and, 
going up a winding staircase that scemed to belong 
to a turret of the olf ‘part of the building, he tra- 
versed some ancient and little-used passages till he 
came to the corridor'in'‘which Marian’s room was 
ote seed tiously’ roand, then tapped at th 

e looked: cauti round, then at-the 
door for a moment ere he opened it,and walked into 
the room with the airof a man whois well assured 
of his purpose and of his reception. . 

Yet the look of theisole tenant of the apartment 
was certainly by no-means ‘encouraging as to her 
pleasure in receiving him. 

Mawian:lifted her head from the tapestry work that 
seemed to be the ehief occupation of her! leisure, 
and that perhaps served in a measure to while away 
the anxious thoughts that burned.and struggled in 
her brain, 

There is a. sorbof relief in thocalming, influence 
of the needle that only women cah,campre . 
acts perhaps as a kind of soothing chara, where all 
else would fail. 
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Books, music, drawing, all need more attention 
than a distracted brain could give. But the me- 
chanical yet soothing occupation of the swift and 
skilful fingers can be used at any time, even when 
the mind is harassed with thought and care. 

Thus Marian Oliver—like Penelope of old—had 
woven many a curious piece of skilful workmanship 
during the years of watching and waiting, of mes 
mories, of anxious precautions, of fearful anticipas 
tions and courageous deeds. 

She calmly looked up from the many-coloured 
embroidery as Harold entered, and a look of quiet 
defiance might be traced in her large dark eyes. 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘ what brings you here, Harold, 
and why run needless risks in your visitto me? You 
must be aware that detection is to say the least im- 
minent on every occasion, and I gee no use in need- 
less risks.” 

“Oh,”’ he said, laughing scornfially. “IfI were 
in the humour I could find glorious spoil in the ease 
with which this tumble-down olditurret can be en- 
tered. If the castle was as carelgssly defended in 
other ‘times, Marian, it. must. have pretty often 
changed hands—far more quickly eyen than the 
title and heirship do: now. that,” he added, 
sternly, seating himself opposite to her, so as to 
command a full view of her “that idea 
brings me-to the object of my coming here’to-day. 
Marian Oliver, what fiendi have you been 
playing im my and how dare you carry on 
such @ fraud, and allow me to act on the real truth, 
while you intended to crown — oresumption by 
revealing it without my knowledge? . Do you not 
comprehend that you areliable to the temible punish- 
er og you face as wellas myself visits such 
work P”” 

She did not wince, she did not even flush under 
his fierce anger, i. , 

“T haye done. right,” she said—“yes, right, 
Harold, and you know it. Wasit not your aim and 
mine also to punish the guilty author of the wrongs 
that one. we gga suffered? Have I not 
done my part even as well as —tave that. 
you have been: rash and obstinate, im yeur deter- 
mined opposition-to the irresistible decremef fate— 
to the unconquersble- two-yonng liearts? 
Harold,” she continued, watt = wave. of herhand 
and a glance of her ae eyes, that 
seemed to gaze on objects unseen by mortal 
sense—“ Harold, I believe long watching and 
thought—ay, aud, the burden of.erime—have well 
nigh driven me mad—at, least, fevered my once cool, 
courageous brain, Ican see, can foretell more than 
the mere jugglara,of our race, could: believe or pre- 
tend. I saw that Elgiva, would never, while breath 
lasted, cease.to.mourn her-loxex, or consen$-to an- 
other bridal, while she believed herself standing: in 
his stead, oeeupying, his rightfai place. There was 
one other who knew the secret, who urged most 
strongly its revelation; while, that certainly: stared 
us in the face, d, was-the, daughter to follow 
the. mother in. her lone broken; heart? Was.it not 
wiser to strip,fnom her the poisoned rebo that was 
destroying, ber_very. life,.and; give her the fresh 
stimulus of fields and w and; freedom, amd: it 
may be.the, willingness to returm cnceagain tothe 

and,luxary aad wealthshe once knew?” she 
continned, meaningly. “ ‘Lthexe isa chanceeven yet 
of a princely lover wooing the beautiful maiden, if 
she wil] smile.ou his suif,’’ 

“ Pshaw, pshaw }, If. it.is the Prince: Charles: of 
whom. ¥ou,s »he-needa wealth, and, as tovlove, I 
belieye, it,is really, fixed om one, who is devoted to 
another destiny. Marian, did it never occur to this 
second:sight.of yours; that: Lena was the real ob- 
ject of the, prince’s, choice; had.it been free and 
cpen P?”’ 

“Lena!” repeated, the womany ima tone of) be 
wildered,sutprise. “ Hareldy you dream. He- can 
never haye exchanged ten, words with Lenajandyif it 
were possible,.what then? Haye wenot sworn that 
save under. certain, conditiqnsithat raea can never be 
allowed to. be rastored to thein rights,and Lenamnst 
fulfil her desting,,pay for, the.sin.of her ancestors, 
even as others ?”’ 1 ar ex yao 

“Well, well ; all that I mean is that yow have 
ruined all—all--by this; madages,of| yours,’ replied 
Harold. “Had I known,the truth;then Juanshenld 
have been spared and permittedto follow his bent 


. But. now—now, ity is; too, lates amd: sha, that: cold 


child whom I have cherished.as, my. owa, will-en- 
Joy the fruits.of your lasg deception,’ he ad- 
ded, despairingly. Marian, though yoware bound to 
me by so many ties, I. can.searedly shield yom:from 
the consequence.of your inaane folly,’’ 

** Peace, peace,” she said, calmly.» “Onbp wait 
the end mee you. shall see all, explained. » Harold, 
listen, and [ will tell you,a secret whi-h perhaps even 
you have. not; imagined, and| witieh would «lave 
changed all hai L wot, aazried,on that ‘fraud? ag 
you call it, but which, was only, the eaxrying out: of 
& just vengeance,,, lt was butright that the: daugh- 
tor of the injurad/oug should; be, beought up, in tire 
tenderness and luxury and, the:naals that were hor 
due. But not bastele chould. merely be stolemas.it 











were into her proper place, and then afterwards be 
scorned and taunted and made miserable as the gipsy 
bride of the heir of Arnheim, nor ought she to have 
remained inignorance of the parent to whom she owed 
her birth. But now the scheme of vengeance is per- 
fect. The refractory Elgiva will be softened to obe- 
dience and love now that she is removed from all to 
which she clung for support or happiness... Amice’s 
hour will come, as both*you and I cam foretell; There 
is but one link wanting, and then she'shaliifind the 
punishment that her ingratitude ‘and:heartlessness 
deserve. We will work and work till the mission 
is done, Harold, and then—and then it matters not. 
The curse shall be worked out to: the letter before 
we, the doomed instruments, can, die in peace.” 

Harold was insensibly overawed by her manner. 

* And Lena, what of her?” hesaid. “1 suppose 

ou refer to her as the ‘means by which the end is 
to be accomplished ?”” , 

“ Yes,” she returned. “Yes. .¥ou know the con- 
ditions. It may be that she williprove more docile 
than her relatives. It may betliat she will wed the 
trusty youth whom you, spoke@ofas her lover.” 

“Yes, yes,” continued germgrmccveg nid “T have 
seen to that in a manner you: ps lit 
I have sent him to her, given him sole agcess to her 
hiding-place, ‘That Bartia is. a: trusty: servant of 
my will as well aslover of the girl. Ifhe gives his 
word I can believe him: as.if he wera one of us,, 
Marian. And if he do not win. on her while yet tha 
sole person that relievesher life she is no. trua 
woman, that is all,” he i , with @ smile, 


“ You are wrong, Lipase agen ehh paul returned 
Marian. ‘‘ Methinks you slio: jad women better 
than that, after all: we have mand suffered. 
But yet—who knows ?—it may Be ao: It may be 
that the girl’s heart will be for there is no 
other to help or love or ehear, | And iffso: our task 
draws to its. clase, and she, poor Teaam, cam die im 

e808,’ ; 
aC" the present, what is to be done with this 
of mine?” asked Harold, scornfully. 
-“P am not im & position or a mood just now to take 
charge of Her as TP suppose a father should. 
Can you suggest a place of refuge:-for lar, Miamings 2” 

The woman thought gravely andeargestly for a 
moment, then she-replied, caluily: 

“Send her where it may be that otherand more fa- 
vourable results, might occur to accomplish our 
schemes. There is the old castle with its many secret 
spots, its venerable concealments, its:stately griin- 
deur, which will at once awe and recall the memories 
of thepast: Lether go thithen; it is noar tothe abode 
of the prince, under his very surveillance, and the 
lovethathe disgraced. If he choose to place‘her under 
their power so much the better—she cannot, she-dare 
not resist; but there will beasolemn lesson in their 
gloom:that can scarcely fail to subdue her to your 
will.. And she, poor Tessa, why not arrange for her 
transport thither ?’’ she continued. ‘She cannot be 
brought‘again to her former hiding-place, since I 
intend to quit my post when once Elgiva has gone 
from/her supposed ‘heritage, and at Arnheim there 
would: be freedom and safety:for her and for those 
who watch over her life,” 

Harold mused. 

* Then you would bring Elgivaand Lena again in 
contact,” he said—‘‘ a mistake that worked: woe and 
danger in other days.” 

“No, no. Let Lena be freed:from her ministry 
when its necessity. ceases,’ returned Marian, so- 
lemnly; ‘‘ she has done her part well. Nigiva has 
even more right to the office, and it may be her com- 
fort:as welkas'her duty to tend one so near to-her 
in bleod.” 

“Well, well,” said the man, half impatiently, 
“T’lbdo my best to remedy the mistake you have 
made, which under ordinary circumstanees I could 
not: have'-pardoned, Marian.’ You are playing, 
womaa-like, atamgled:and tortuous game, and if’ it 
should succeed You will, I presume, take’ credit for 
your skilland:daring in your working out‘of the’will] 
of your superiors. But if not there’ will be a féarful 
reckoning witli these whom we-liave no pewer to 
contend against” 

“ Oh; Laow content,” she said. ““I know the old 
paying: 

“ Treason doth never prosper—what's the reason ? 

For when it prospers none dot: call it treason, 
Well,.it may be. bettenise.. I have ventured my all 
on the die, and I am prepared for the result. But, 
Harold, mark me, if len, Parivocome to grief by 
your ageney you will injure the sweetest and the 
purest of Heaven's creatures. Even Higiva herself 
has searcely the unselfish nobleness, the fearless 
devotion of that descendant of a worthless ‘and 
doomed. race.” 

Harold bowed assent. 

** IT believe you, I believe you,” he said. “ The girl 
haa berne sutturing and grief and disappointment 
bravely, and:L would not willingly do Ker hurt. 
But, Marian, we have other, things to speak of now. 
Let, us, arrange fér tas future cave of those in whom 
we ave interested, en else some such evil chance 
aa the present may ruin all ouv plans.” 





suspect. |) 








And for some minutes the two remained in deep 
and earnest conversation, too low and cautious to 
be overheard by mortal ears. 





CHAPTER XU. 
But where 1s she who, at this calm hour, 
Ever watched his coming to see ? 
She is not at the door, nor yet at the bower! 
He calls, but he only hears on the flower 
The hum of the iusect bee. 
®*JuAN, dearest, you are better now, safe and cared 
for,”” murmured Lena’s soft tones in the ear of the 
reviving but bewildered “risen from the grave,” as 
her beloved charge might well be termed. 
He looked at her with a fearful, hopeless air. 
“Alas! alas! my brave, dear sister,’ he mur- 
mured, “it is in vain. I am doomed—doomed, andit 
ig but to suffer over again. will not be con- 
tent save with my utter destruction, those living 


8. 

* But they shall—they must,” retmrned the girl, 
cheerily. “I have plannedsall for taking you from 
their power, Juan. You mugttry and rally at once, 
and leave this dangerous land, them yourwill be at 


peace. 

* And Elgiva, my goor, lowing; tre, bride,” he 
said, sadly, “ what of her? © She. willl mourn me as 
dead, and perhaps lose her own life im thé agony of 
the loss. She does: nob even guess at this noble 
dged of yours, my Lome,” he added, tenderly, ‘‘ Oh, 
how she would bless you for my sake.” 

“It must be some ° Qre@ we cam venture to un- 
dageive her,” returned Leng, depreeatingly.:“‘ There 
are such wide, subtle snaxe und-you thatitis best 
to keep upall that can fame liefin your death. 
Bertie and,I have alreadjdone. alll i our power to 
avert suspigion. The groymd@iseast into the open 
chasm.as ifeit had fallen naturally on; the terrible 
adfair,and the,whole Cigcepemamengsesh as pos- 
sible so as to prevent th®lkastidea.of your escape ; 
and now the next.thing is-togetyou from the spot,” 
she added, gravely. “I shad moti know one mo- 
ment’s, peace till you are. gone, for: if is impossible 
to guess- how far the recesses: of these cingular 

visitied, I do believe this is a 


|. Caves ane known and 
| secret and safe.one," Se panics round at the 
‘small low, gloomy hole in which Juan sat. ‘‘ But we 


cannot tell whether it may not be visited for some 
purpose. Oh, Juan, I do think it would kill me to 

o through another such horror,” she continued, her 
Sight frame shivering at the bare idea. 

Pethaps her weakness gave him strength and 
courage, for he sat up from his prostrate, despair- 
ing attitude and tool her hand tenderly in his. 

‘Poor Lena, my preserver a second time. What 
Thaive coat you, and for such disinterested love,’’ he 
returned, “ Ah, had it been Elgiva, who had had to 
endure such horrors she would have, been perhaps 
sustained by high hopes and ardent affections, but 
you, my sister iu heart, have no such stimulus; 
and Heaven knows my yery heart thanks and hononra 
you as you deserve,’ 

Lena roused herself from her momentary dajeo- 
tion with a faint smile. 

“Ol, there will be time enough for all those 
speeches and feelings, dear Juan, when you are 
safe,” she replied. “Thon you can thank me at 
your leisure, or get Elgiva to do it, but just now we 
have more important business. Do you think you 
are equal to the risk and fatigues of a journey, and 
im woman’s attire ?”’ she asked. 

Juan shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well, I must submit in common gratitude and 
prudence, my Lena. But it is most irksome. Onl 
fancy if I were seized, discovered in such a degrad- 
ing guise.” 

“It is but a choice of evils, dear Juan, You must 
not refuse—indeed you must not,” she replied. “ See, 
here are clothes that good, noble Bertie has pro- 
cured #s if for myself, only they are about a foot 
longer,” she added, with a touch of girlish vivacity. 
]'wonder whether you will know how to put them 
on.’ It will be safer if you would do it at, once, 
and as soon as Bertie comes you would be ready to 
goatonce. Will youtry, Juan, for my sake ?” 

He shook his head deprecatingly as Lena brought 
the garments, and half laughingly, half warningly 
she displayed them before him. 

But he did not refuse, and Lena left him to pere 
form the novel toilet she had arranged. 

Iu ad few minutes she once again visited the 
apartment—if it might be so called—and she fairly 
started back in delighted amazement at the trans- 
formation. 

“Quprtal,”"she exclaimed. ‘No. one I do think 
could know you, if you were even discovered, Juan. 
And do you know,” she said, musingly, “ it is 
strange, but I’really do think you. look a little ‘ike 
me, Juan? Isuppose it is being dressei ine iheg 
like mine, but I could fancy we were really brother 
and ‘sister when I look at you. That is charming; I 
am 30 delighted, so hopeful,” she said, clasping her 
hands together. ‘*Now, if Bertie would but come. 





LT would like you to go at once if he is ready, while 


itis dusk and no one near.” - 
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“ Porhaps he is treacherous after all. He may but 
‘be luring me to certain death,” said the young man, 
despondingly. “ Else why is he not here?” 

“T would pledge my own life for his truth,’’ she 
aid, eagerly. “I will go and see whother he has 
*rrived. Perhaps he is waiting in the outer room 
ull I return, talking to my poor charge,” she added. 
** Juan, remember, should she seem to notice you you 
must reply as if it were me to whom she speaks, or 
all might be betrayed. It is easy to deceive her, 
poor Tessa, but she cannot be trusted, not for one 
instant, in her childish state.” 

She bounded away in the elasticity of her young 
spirits, firmly convinced that the deliverance of her 
dear, injured Juan was at hand, and that all her 
heroic sacrifice and suffering would be crowned 
nt 7 rs that would shortly repay all that she 

one. 

There were voices in that cave which she had 
learned to consider as her home, and she hastily en- 
tered in the full expectation of finding her faithful 
pu waiting to receive his last instructions from 

er lip-. 

It had been nearly two days since he had last ven- 
tured to visit her, dreading that every time he un- 
necessarily approached the mysterious cave would 
but give fresh chance of pcril to their schemes, 

Juan’s recovery after his long swoon was so 
gradual that they agreed it would be of no avail to 
attempt his removal for some time after his last 
anxious and manful service in her behalf. 

Bright and smiling as she had not appeared for 
many a long day, the girl glided forward to meet 
her generous lover, but as she advanced into the light 
a terrible shudder proved the shock that awaited her 
on meeting the intruder’s glance and comprehend- 
ing the identity of his form and features with him 
whom next to her stern uncle she most dreaded— 
with Lady Elgiva’ ~nitor, Jnan’s foe, and her own 
insolent lover—with Prince Charles of Mertz! 

Tessa was half smiling in her child-like way at 
some soothing fiatteries he had addressed to her, 
and as she saw Lena’s sudden change of features 
she started up eagerly. 

“ Ah, you did not know, Lena, but it is some one 
come to help and to fetch us away, and we are to go 
to other countries, he said, as we used to do when I 
was young, and then we shall perhaps find him, 
a aud that will be pail sg bliss—won’t it, 
a 


Perhaps the girl availed herself of this wanderin 
speech to collect her scattered senses, for she di 
not attempt to interrupt her, save by a gentle impulse 
towards the seat. Then she turned proudly to the 
— with a pleading yet dignified air in her sweet 
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[THE SECRET STAIRCASE. ] 


“ Prince, you cannot take advantage of this poor, 
afflicted one’s state ; you will leave her to my care, 
and me to the duty that is all I have to comfort me 
in this world.” 

“ That is just what need not be, fair Lena,” he re- 
plied, quietly seating himself without the slightest 
appearance of yielding to her entreaty, “‘ You know 
well that it rests with yourself, and that if you will 
but listen to my prayer, my earnest wish, you will 
lack nothing that love and wealth can give.’’ 

“Yes, I should. I should lack innocence and a 

‘ood conscience, prince,” she said, firmly. “It is 
Gorniing even to speak on such a subject. I beg 
you, as a nobleman, a gentleman, to forbear from 
persecuting one already in sorrow and anxiety.” — 

“It is that which I came to remove, Lena,” said 
the prince, quictly. “It is impossible for you to 
remain in this unnatural life. It would kill you, 
even if this poor sufferer could bear the loss of air 
and light. You must come with me, and I shall 
know how to ensure your safety rather better 
than this strange uncle of yours, whose proceedings 
are better known to me than he imagines. Nay, 
you need not hesitate. He will no more venture to 
question oe in what I do than to disobey 
the laws of his country in open day, I havea carriage 
near here in readiness, and, as to these gewgaws,” 
he said, glancing round at the variouy articles of 
comfort and luxury in the carefully fnrnished vault, 
“they can remain for the next i itant, so you 
need lose no time in your removal.” 

Lena clasped Tessa firmly, as if to guard her from 
being snatched from her by violence, 

*“T cannot—I will not,” she said. “ Your highness 
may mean well and amie, BY your own sake I 
trust that you are sincere; but it is impossible—no- 
thing shall induce me to leave this spot so long asI 
have strength to resist. Surely you will not be so 
base as to use force,” she added, — slight form di- 
Fg as it seemed with the imagination of the very 

en. 


“If it were for your good I might forget to be 
courteous,” he replied, a relenting gentleness coming 
over histone and manner as he looked on her young, 
brave face. “Itisa mistaken sense of duty that 
detains you here, and it is true kindness to save you 
from yourself and others, even at the risk of your 
displeasure, my noble girl.” 

“No, no,” she exclaimed, “ prince, you are cruel, 
even to dream of such miserable fate for me and 
this poor, suffering woman. Leave us in peace—we 
need nothing else from you.” 

“Nor from any one else ?’’ he asked, significantly. 
“ Lena, I would not willingly grieve you, but I am 
not blind or stupid to be deceived in what is eo plain: 
Why did you suddenly start and change your ex- 























pression as came in? Whom did you expect? 
and where did you come from ? eget ie answer these 
questions, my pretty tyrant?” he added, mockingly, 
though there was a touch of pity in his eyes as he 
marked the effect of his words. 

“T am not bound to answer. Whatright have you 
over my actions ?” she said, indignantly. “I refuse 
to say or do what. you command, prince. I am not 
your slave.” 

* But I fear you are the slave of others, and for 
their own base :” he said, fiercely. “ Lena, 
I know far more than you do of the secret machinery 
that is going on around you, and I warn you that 
- may be the victim to a far worse fate than what 

propose for you if you refuse, or if you escape my 
power. Child,” he said, suddenly, “ it is grief even 
to think of what may await Dy if you gv onin 
your present blind heroism. No one but myself can 
protect ne Lena, if you would but trust in me 
you might find that you have not altogether done me 

ustice,’’ he continued, more softly, “ You do not 

now your real friends, and you cannot imagine your 
foes. ; ow are you content to come in safety and in 
peace 2. 

“ Heaven is my only trae friend,” said the girl, 
her eyes glaring serenely upwards, ‘and in it do I 
trust. I will not desert my duty and go blindly for- 
ward when I know not the truth or the good faith of 
those who try to persuade me against the right. 
Prince, it isin vain. Leave me to my fate. I do 
not believe in any danger, but if it exists I have no 
great ties to life that 1 should dread to lose it.” 

“ Stay,” he resumed, “ that is your fixed purpose, 
Lena? Think once again ere you decide,” 

“It is. Leave me in peace,” she said, im- 
patiently. 

“ Then it will be my next task to ascertain the 
sweet attraction to this dismal place,” he said, sig- 
nificantly, “and there are those within call who will 
assist me in my search should it be necessary. Lena, 
I cannot but suspect you,” he said, more sternly. 
“TI could read your movements, your expression, 
better than you beli , and nothing but your most 
solemn to the contrary hall induce me to 
change my belief. Can you, dare you assure me 
that no one is within these gloomy abodes whose 
presence is dear to you, and whose safety makes you 
so determined to remain in spite of every prayer 
and argument of mine? = If you will say it on you: 
plighted honour I may perhaps try to confide in yom 
assurance, though even then I should not give ur 
watc the mystery that surrounds your actions. 
Speak, Lena,” he continued, as she remained in ay 
agony of doubt and fear, “ speak, or I at once wil 
proceed in a search that will not be in vain.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MAURICE DURANT, 
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CHAPTER XII, 
Yea, Love is lord of all, 
Simple and wise; 
Strive how we may 
He blinds our eyes. 
Oh, Love, our king, 
To thee we sing. 
4 the French of Gautier. 

Oncz more the Rectory was deserted. When and 
how its master had departed-only one person knew, 
and she—the old housekeeper—being dumb, could 
not tell, even if she chose, 

Maurice Durant had departed in the night it was 
supposed ; what direction he had taken it was im- 
possible to conjecture even, for there were no traces 
of his flight, searched for though they were ; for Sir 
Fielding, even at the risk of the ‘strange being’s 
displeasure should he hear of it, had caused careful 
inquiries to be made for miles around. 

Nothing could be learnt. 

Oue man had asserted that, as he lay beneath a 
hedge on the night Maurice Durant had dined at the 
Hall, ho had seen a tall, dark figure, wrapped in a 
cloak and followed by a huge mastiff, pass by like 
a ghost, going in the direction of London, but no 
farther trace could be found, and Sir Fielding, argu- 
ing that Maurice Durant must have stopped some- 
where for food and drink on the road, came to the 
conclusion that be had gone farther into the country, 
or perhaps had, by a circuitous route, reached the sea 
coast, and so taken ship for the Continent. 

That so much mystery should enwrap the move- 
ments of Maurice Durant gave him no surprise, for 
it was impossible to weigh his actions in the same 
balance with ordinary men. 

Much as Sir Fielding regretted his flight he could 
not help feeling a certain sense of relief which Chud- 
leigh shared, though why he could not tell. 

How much his absence touched Maud it was im- 
possible to say. She never mentioned his name, and 
her face gave no sign, though the dreamy, wist- 
ful, almost indescribable expression that came upon 
it when Maurice Durant first spoke never left it. 

At the end of two months the Folly and Hall were 
“hail, fellow, well met.” 

The Chichester visit had been supplemented by 
a Mildred’s, and the Folly had returned them 

th. " 


Then invitations to dinner passed to and fro, fol- 
lowed by rides and drives in the fresh spring morn- 
ings, and once at the Folly a grand ball, at which, 
owing to Sir Fielding’s example, some of the princi- 
pal county families had appeared. 
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This overstepping the high bounds of caste pro- 
duced good results to both families. It elevated the 
Gregsons, toned them down, and made them present 
able, and brought a fresh dash of interest into the 
somewhat monotonous life at the Hall. 

The Honourable Clarence Hartfield had suddenly 
been summoned to town to attend the sick-bed of 
Lord Crownbrilliants, so that he was robbed for the 
present of the fruit of his plotting, but as he had pro- 
mised to return immediately his father was convales- 
cent he still rejoiced in the success of his pretty little 
scheme, 

Maud was delighted at the acquisition of new 
friends, and by her meek, gentle manner, 60 free from 
affectation, and so thorough-bred, won the admiring 
devotion of the Misses Bella and Lavinia directly, to 
say nothing of her conquest over Tom, which was 
very amusing. 

¢ fellin love with her the moment he saw her, 
and sho wed how hopelessly be considered it by the 
despairing gaze he always fixed on her when she 
was in the room, and by the sudden flushing of his 
round face, and fearful stammer, whenever she spoke 
and he attempted to answer. 

No slave of the ring ever watched to supply his 
master’s wishes with half the feverish eagerness 
which Tom displayed, 

He hung about her, waiting with a dogged earnest- 
ness for every little chance of being useful. 

If she moved to the piano he was sure to have 
reached it first, and arranged the music-stool with 
his hand upon the canterbury ready to find the song 
she chose to sing. 

Croquet on the lawn/involved a world of hard work, 
for there wore the balls to recover, her mallet to carry, 
and, if she chanced to sit down, the seat to be dragged 
into the shade or sun. J 

If they rode out he insisted upon an examination 
of the saddle girth and bridle before she mounted. 
Sometimes he would steal away to the stable and 
saddle her mare himself; on the road or across the 
moor he kept as near her as his horse would allow 
him and watched every move of her steed with 
zealous care, though Phoebe was as safe an animal as 
ever carried a sidesaddle. 

Tom’s anxious mind conjured up s thousand ac- 
cidents that might happen, and he was always expect- 


g- 

All these and many otherattentions poor Maud took 
with some embarrassment, but, being too gentle, 
had not the heart to rebuke or discourage, for she 
must have had a suspicion that one cold word from 
her would start the unhappy boy off—to Timbuctoo 


perhaps 





x enn 


One morning Tom had ridden over with his sister 
to entice Maud into a ride, and, she at once consent- 
ing, the pair were soon cantering towards the Cottage 
to call for Carlotta. 

Tom, by Maud’s side as. usual, suddenly pulled 
up, and said, with a hurried abruptness: 

“* Miss Chichester!” 

Maud checked the mare and turned her sweet faca 
to him, 

**Oh, don’t pull up,” he said, uneasily. ‘‘ We can 
talk gallopping—at least, I can—I mean, that is to 
say if you can, Miss Chichester.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Maud, smiling gently, and pstting 
Phoebe into a galop again, 

Tom, who was left behind by this movement, 
spurred on, and coming alongside took from his breast. 
pocket a small letter-case, bound with silver edging 
and engraved with strange, foreign-looking charac- 


ters, 

“Twas going to show you this,” he said, handing 
ittoher. “I picked it up last night just by the 
Rectory.” 

At the mention of the Rectory Maud flushed 
slightly, and took the pocket-book. 

“It’s a very curious affair, isn’t it?” said Tom, 
taking the opportunity to edge his roan a little nearer 
the mare, 

“Very,” said Maud. “I cannot see any name on 
it, and all these strange figures I do not under- 
stand.” 

“You mean the queer scribbling on the silver? 
Neither can I. We opened it last night to see if 
there was any name written inside, but it’s filled with 
all sorts of oddsand ends. Open it, Miss Chichester.” 

Maud hesitated. 

* Do,” said Tom, eagerly. “ There can be no harm ; 
me you will be able to make something of it per- 


‘aad still hesitating Tom took it from her Land, 
and unfastening the clasp passed it back to her, 

“There it is, all written in some foreign language 
—Italian, I think Bell said; but I don’t think she 
knows—anyhow she couldn’t make any of it out.” 

“Tt is Italian,” said Maud, quietly, looking at the 
first page, and with a sudden gesture almost of fright 
she closed the book sharply, and, turning pale, said, 
in a low voice: 

“T know to whom it belongs!” 

“Of course you do, Miss Chichester,” said Tom. 
“TI told them I’d bet a thousand pounds to one that 
you'd read it. And who is the owner, Miss Chi- 
chester ?” 

“Mr. Durant,” said Maud, turning her face away 
and stroking the mare, 
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« wae. Durant—of course; what a duffer I am, he’s “Oh, no, not since he disappeared,” said Tom, de-| stay if you're going to teaze each other. As it is I 
the fellow who they say is med lighted to continue the conversation, and still flush- | don’t know what to do. If we really are an hour too 





“Mad!” repeated Maud, almost fiercely. “ Who 
gays so?” 

Tom looked positively frightened. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Chichester,” he said. 
“Upon my word—oh, do forgive me. I forgot he 
was a friend of yours. Whatan idiot I am, Miss Ohi- 
chester! I[—” 

Maud stopped him with a faint smile, 

“ Pray do not apologize,” she said. “You have 
said nothing wrong—at least, you have only repeated 
what you have heard. W ill you tell me anything 
more they say?” 

She hesitated. 

“ Of course I will—I’m bound to if you ask me,” he 
added, aside. “‘ But you won’t blame me for what the 
idiots say, will you, Miss Chichester ?” 

* Oh, no!” said Maud. 

“ Well, it’s generally supposed that Mr. Durant ia 
mad all through the village. He does such queem 
things you know, walks about the woods there togged 
up—lI beg your pardon—dressed, I mean, in such @ 
queer get-up, and looking like a wild man of the 
woods. Besides, nobody knows what’s going on 
inside the Rectory; though most of these thick 
heads think that there’s queer diversions theres 
They say it’s haunted, for if you go past there at 
night time you can hear most peculiar sounda-— 


music you know, but such strange music—no@ tune, |; 


onlya wailing and crying, and sometimes a sudden 
burst like the ery of a féllow getting an ugly knock, 
It’s efact, Mise Chichester; I’ve heard it myself when 
I’ve. been from the ‘Chichester Arms’—I 
meau the vil ” he corrected, with some confusion. 
“ Then Old y White— know him, Miss 
Chlichester—bitvof a poacher he is—I bet he gets 

many @ pussyvoff the Hall grounds-—hbe-told me that 
on the night of tle storm, abouts week after Mr. 
Durant preached im the church, he was coming 
through the woo@at the back of the Rectory, and. saw 
somebody lying across, the path, wet through with 
the rain, which was-beating upon his face like a whip. 
Old C harley thought it was a dead body and was 
going to cut for it, but plucking up courage he lit his 
little lantern, and creeping up saw that it was Mr. 
Durant. He didn’t know it was him you know, but 
from his description it couldn't have been any one else, 
Well, there he was lying like a corpse, one hand being 
ina pool of water and wet leaves, and the other clasp- 
ing—what, do you think, Miss Chichester ?—why, 
@ crucifix !” 

Maud, who during the recital had been gradually 
growing-more recovered, at this point uttered a faint. 
ery and. seemed about to fall forward, but at Tom’s 
alarmed exclamation, suddenly regeined her compo- 
sure, and said, Though faintly : 

“Go. on, ple ase—go on,’ 

“ Well, but ain't you ill, Miss,;Chichester? Oh,.do, 
let me ride on for Vinney.” 

“No, no,” said Maud, eagerly, laying her hand on 
his arm in her earnestness. “Go on, please.” 

Tom flushed burniug hot at the pressure of the 
wmall fingers, which he could feel trembling painfully, 
and continued: 

“Well—I’m sure I’m frightening you, I’m ‘sa 
stupid!—Well, Charley stooped down and touched, 
him, but. he didn’t move and seemed so cold that; the 
old may thought he really was dead, But, just;agsa 
chance, took out his brandy flask and poured a. little 
on his lips In a minute the parson—lI beg your par- 
don, Mi. Darant—meved and spoke one word—a name 
Charley said—though he couldn't tell me.what, only 
remembering the last .part of it, which waa like ‘ ece.’ 
Then Ciarley forced some brandy through his. lips, 
and suddenly Mr. Durant sprang toyhis; feet, knocking 
the flask out of Charley’s,hand, and grasping him by. 
the throat lifted him clean off the ground. Old 
Charley thought he was. being scragged—choked you 
know—but he couldu’t hill va, and felt his heart die 
to nothing as the parson, gripping him with his hand 
like iron, growled Jike a tiger : ‘ You fellow, you were 
listening. You have heard me speak, You need not 
deny it—I see it | y yourface, li——”, Here Charley 
White got his. neck up and groaned opt that he'd 
found him fying like a corpse and that he’d brought 
him to, The parson fixed him with his.eyes.asif he'd 
read his soul, old Charley said, then dropped.,bim, 
and, tiking a handful of*money from his, pocket, 
bound him over,in, three or four words not to.tellia 
soul of what had occurred, and told. him, to.‘ go.’ 


Oli Charley meant to keep Lis word, but 1 came across 
him one night when he’ d hed a drop to drink, and 
he spouted ‘it out,’ 

Maud, whose head'had gradually dropped apen her 
bosom, raised it and looked ab him with @, dreamy 
snile. 

“Thank yon,” she said, gently, “I+ is very kind 
of you to take so much trouble... You are always very 
kiud,” then, drawing a long breath, added, “ Isithe 


music still to be heard at the Rectory?” 


ing at Maud’s gentle thanks. ‘ Not since he’s gone 
That's what makes it odd. He must have made the 
row. Some of them say that he could play on the 
organ, for they had heard the servants telling about 
the way in which he’d played at the Hall.” 

Maud crimsoned. 

“ They should not speak of things that occur at the 
Hall,” ome said, with gentle gravity. 

“ Of course not,” said Tom, with evidence of dis- 
tress. “Amd I'm a thickhead to_re it to you, 

Tm always blundering, Miss Chichester.” 

“No, no;”'said. Maud, pitying his Po ee sorrow. 

Then there wasa silence, which 
as they were close upon ‘tom's claire, by oaklnes 
with.a slight hesitation : 


Could my brother find him, de-you think 
* White, do you mean, miss ?/ Ok, he’s left 
theeountry and gone no one knows where. 


Um es oaching.. Shall. try and find 
im for you ichester?” he asked, eagerly. 
“If you gory a T’a find him if I had te.search 
workd——” 


the whole 
» “Oh, no, no, ‘heaaninenys -fiine etre me pest?: 
money, in case hemight have 


to—givedhim a 
been butte : 

“Oh, meedh’t. be afraid of Oharley White 
b coming: of'aloser any way, Miss Chichester,” 
‘said Tom, with —_ ‘He was hart, I know, for 
T saw the maris@ of tlie parson’s hand, but he got a 


} lot of money—mearly twenty pounds, I think he}, 


said—and he would have been glad to break every 
lim bimltis bodyfo#half the sum.” 

Méudimade nogfarther remark, seemingly per- 
ava dad from < and ‘Tom, after waiting 
maonent, said, nly: 

“Would yoummnd, Miss Chichester, keeping thie. 
thing? I don’t. know ‘Mr. Darant, and I'm likelyte» 
loaevit. besides.” 

Maud hesitated for a moment, then-saij, quietly : 

“Twill keep itif yom-wielt it, Mr, Gregson, but I 
don’t think it wanld:be less safe with you. 

“Oh, yes, i woud,” said Tom. 

And he gave it to her. 

At this moment) she: caughtap to the two Miss 
Gregsons, who assailed the pair with, a. volley: of 
questions and playful, reproaches, 

“ Where have you two been?” said. Miss Bella, 
“for it’s too cruel of you to,keap Misa Chichester, all 
to yourself like this. I wonder you let him, Miss 
Chichester,” 

Tom growled something under his. breath about 
minding their own business;. but. looked. radisutly 
happy, and Maud said, gently : 

“Mr, Gregson has been very kind indeed, We 
have had quite an interesting conversation,” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Lavinia, laughing, though 


you could be interesting, Tom—did you,; Bella 2” 

~ They’re too hard on me, sinit. they, Miss. Chi- 
chester ?” said Tom, flushing,.. *‘Chey're . jealous 
of you keeping with me so !ong-—that’s. what they 
are. I wish you'd wake the mare up, and, haves 
gplen. The, girls’ horses are not;halfso fast,and! we 
could——’ 


position, he, flushed, coughed, and.fidgeted to such 
an, extent that his sisters burst iuto laughter, while, 
Maud herself could not help,amiliag; 

In the midst of .this. merriment. # pony, carriage 
dashed'round a corner:of the heath, and Mise Bella, 
who was blessed with long vision, declared thas | 
Lady Mildred and Miss Lawley were saated therein. 

Tn another minute, her assertion: was,preved. to be: 
correct by the pony carriage halting on. the roadway 
and, Lady Mildred’s, parasal, being, raised to beckon 
the riding, party, across. 

“Well, girls,” said Lady Mildred)as, the: party 
clustered round the dainty little,twmn-out and poured 


you do? Carlotta.and,J are going. ta, Giudleigh’s | 
flower show. How is it you are pot there,Maud ?”’ 

Too early yet, aunt,’ said Maud, “ it wae to take |, 
place at three o'clock.” 

“ Two o’clock Chud tok! us-—-did henot, Carlotta? ” 
said Lady Mildred. 

y: Yes,” aaid Cazlotta... “Perhaps he made a mis- 
take, 

“g Very volike Chud if he did,” said Lady. Mildred, 
Rod a “Are you gue of the judges; Mr. 
Gregson?” 

“ No,.but. my father is, Lady Mildred,” said. Tom, 
*T don’t know a cabbage from a geranium,” 

“ Lf it, were.a. horse show,’ said. Bella, “ Tom 
would be. tolerably:competent,” 

“ IL it werea bonuet show,” retorted Tom, * Linow 
a, young lady-—— 





* Come,” tid I Lady Mildred; laughing. “I won't: 


“ Where doesthe man you were een. of live?!) 


Six Fielding warned him off the estateyI think, Yes, | his 


not ill-naturedly, “I am astonished; I didn’ t thunk } 


Here, suddenly awaking tothe audacity of his, pro- | 


forth a stream. of salutations., “ Mr; Gregson, how do |; 


soon I shall scold Chudleigh severely.” 

“ Drive round tho moor, aunt, and we will gallop 
round and meet you. That will fill some of the time 
up,” said Maud. 

“But you are not going in your habits !” said Lady 
Mildred, in comic dismay, 

** Oh, yos, we are,” said Bella, “It is a very un- 
pretentious affair, Lady Mildred. Mr. Chichester 
aHows only the villagers and labourers to exbibit, 
and the flowers are set out in the school-room. We 
are,to walk through and see you distribute tue prizes, 
— then ride baek—isn’t that to be it, Miss Chiches. 
ter?’ 

'.“ Yes,” said Maud. ‘Chudleigh says it will be 
vee eaeont we must not stay long.” 


* io is,” said Lady Mildred to 
Dapper = ! seems to escape him when he 
is — ~—— for the good of the villagers, 


Vil by will. work really hard to-day, give up 
dinner, just to please 





a set of who, reall grateful.” 
Carlotta: down coldly h , veil, 
ame Mey barely hid the, sudden colowe thats tints her 
; eT aay he does nat do it es she 
“ ocr course not,” said 
J 
| ter of duty with him, sod gun re ey 
Quixotic in his ideamef dut: 
|L> Carlotta:made ne ebtpiroing to Tom asked 
| him how a certaix ess 
* Oh, very well, ? said Tom, *He'l 
‘turn out a good one’ E A clean about the 
legs—pretty head pintimated you. would 
i over you have- not done 
> “ Zqpill,* said “believe me,’* 
» “fe got ee from Hatfield ‘this: morning,” said 
Tom: as im hapdand raised 


herreins 
her whip, the girls. Basing already turned their 
horses’ heads. ~ 

> Indeed,” she said, calmly, her eyes fixed upon 
the off pony’s head. “I hope Lord Crownbrilliants 
is better ?” 

“ Hartfield says he’s the same,” said Tom, “ but I 
don’t thiuk from what I hear ‘that his lordship is 
likely to pullround.” | ; 

Carlotta, still keeping her eyes fixed, said : 

“T am very sorry to hear that.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “itis a.badjob. Hartfieldis the 
next Lord Crownbrilliants, you, know.” 

The next moment he was alone, the ponies obeying 
a sudden pull, starting off with sufficient spirit to jerk 
Lady Mildred’s parasol from her hand and spinning 
away ab @ pace which. Tom mentally pronounced 

“ stunning.” 


—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Natare hath framed strange fellows in » Rewthanes 


Sivaleepeare. 

As the sun sank behind the housetops and the-last 
patch of smoke-dimmed crimson gave. placa: to the 
dingy darkness which Londoners call twilight, a tall 
Italian, walked silently and with the peculiar atealthi- 
‘ness of a cat down an, old-fashioned stredt.in Chelsea, 

Perhaps the rambling wouden houses with their 
pointed gables and crossbeams, toned by time andithe 
gloriously miserable English climate, and spotted here 
and there by latticed windows which seemed to have 
been designed fur the purpose of keaping ont the 
light, as well as preveuting any one from. seeing 
‘through them, reminded himof a certain small Italian 
town in, which he hadifirst drawn breath ; or perhaps 
he we looking for that pretty familiar object, & pub- 
' lie-house. 

Whatever his object he, atopped at the middle of 
\the street and, shivering slightly with the, cold, al- 
though an; Englishman, wowld, -have called: the: day 
| warm, gazed up and down, muttering =...) 

“Filsuy elimate!,, Dante maustsurely have: meant 
‘this detestable Eugland whem he made :bia infernal 
regions of; ice, I vow bythe saiots 1, freeze: om its 
hotiest day. . Ugh! . What, honrid;, place. is, this 
| where one finds no cigan.shop, no.cigar selker? _ Ob, 
|Spazzola! woe to thee-that thou shoaldst leave thy 
Ixalia-for such a purgatory as-this, befoggedi and dis- 
malisle! Pahl wuy,do I growh? A hungry dog 
must take his bone where it is thrown him. Notthat 
my bone-has-fallea yet. By St. Joseph. I fear me it 
will-never leavethe hand.of the:Fates which holds. it. 
Ha! at last here isaden. Pail why should I dab 
myself idiot by asking for that which they cannot 
give? Wine! They koow net what,itiis. Theam- 
brosial nectar to them spells p-o-r-t or s-h-e-r-t-¥ 
—thick, hot, sweet, fiery, and altogether dutesiable. 
‘Ahy Spazzola, thou. art doomed to. horrid. beer, bitteraé 
gall, heavier than lead, and sour to the throat.” 

With this wholesale. condewnation of one. of. ne 
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English leading articles of cummerce he stepped into 
the low-browed pnblic-housé; which, being within 
siglit of the water, had béeen‘dubbed the “ Waterman's 
Ayme,”and abovp its‘ héavy door was borne « fancy 
vortrait of, ah impossible saildt owing an impossible: 
boat on an impossible‘piece of water. 

This work of art the Italian stopped to gazeat with’ 
wonder and sorrow, an@ an: anathema on British’ art, 
which he transferred'to British beer as that delicious: 
concoction of malt, treacle, sagar, blacking, and Hea- 
yen knows what besides rolled down his throati 

Behind,the little bar, which was scrupuldusly cléan;’ 
a young gitl fluttered about—not serving,’ because, 
excepting the Italian ‘there’ was no one to serve. 

Inher bright blue dress, upon thé neck’ of which 
fell a shower of black Hair, she'looked pretty‘and en- 
ticing in the extreme, and Spazzola, a trod Ttalizn in 
his admiration of the beautiful, whether embodied in 
a graceful water-butt ora prety girl, Having nothidg 
better to do, sought to forget his, disgust for the beer 
by engaging: in a little chit-chat, so commenced by 
establishing himself in a comfortable attitude and. ut- 
tering the remark that there were not many customers. 

“No,” said the girl,“ not in the afternoon. We get 
them in the evening-when-the watermen and lighter- 
men come, off,” 

“Come/ off where?” asked the Italian; with his 
fezeign accent and puzzled-raising of the eyebrows. 

“She river, of course,” replied the girl. 

* Ab, sah |”, assented |the, Italian...‘ Aud do not 
the geutlenen, the--what, do,.you call them ?—the, 
nobles, comeand play theit;dominces-—eh;?” 

“ Noblesli,| Bless ame, nov’. seid the. girl, laughing. 
“There are no nobles in Chelsea,andi not: mamy' gon-~ 
tlemen either.: Leastways,”sheadded, ‘ we don’t see 
them here; In the: summer sometimes: the boating, 
gentlemen coms down as far as this, but they’re very 
noisy and want serving all at once, and that: ain’s 
what I call gentlemanly” Thers's no one-can pull a 
pint of beer quicker than I can; but: when: it’comes’ 
totwenty people wanting twenty pints) of ale end: 
twenty bottlew of ginger-pop all in two'minutes and 
a half I’m not equal to it 

“No. What fordothé¢y want™pop *P* queried'the: 
Italian, to whom, tolerably well acquainted, with’thé 
English language though hé-was, frost slaug words. 
ar: Pos a y to'piizzle him,’ Ap Me ; 

“To drink, of ¢ourse,”’retorted’ msel., Pop” 
ig what we:call ginger-beer, for Aye : pat 

“Ab, ah! I aee,I seo,” said the Italian, ejaculat- 
ing in his own language, “ Gisger-been! Wha: will 
these English not use for. their vile liquor? Ginger! 
Oh, St. Marie! Have you no gentleman. who. veesit: 
here of .am evening for. alittle lone?” ~ 

“We don’t sell it if they did,” said the. girl; .but, 
gleaning from,the,pugzled expression of Spazzala’s 
face that she had, wisunderstood,him, caught at his 
meaning and added, Ob, I knew... No. Mosti of ithe, 
people about here never go out. They’reamost.un- 
socinble' lot, Why; I've knewed \some. people: livin’ 
in this street for four years and only send for ‘aupper 
beer twice the whole time.” 

“Tt.ees shameful !” said the Italian, looking greatly 
shocked, though in his heart considering what supper 
beer was he admired’ them for their abstinence; 

“There's another gentleman‘as has been lodgiu’ in 
the street for mors than ten months, and he ain't been 
y= the doors, although \he-alWaye passes. after 

Tr hd F 

“ After dark!” repeated fhe Italian, greatly int- 
rested in an individual who-possesged’a habit so par- 
Goalerly his own...“ Does he not ‘walk out’ in the 

y ” : ‘ . ; : 

“No, never,” replied the girl, “and;whén’ he does 
G0 out at night he is wrapped up to such ay extent 
you can’t-see more, than; the tip. of his nose, and ‘his 
black hair, which, by the way in whioh ft falls abont, 
the collar of his cloaks and, by, the.cleak too, which is 
& beastly thing, jusp like a foreigner's,1,euould say,, 
as he was an Italian.” 

“Ttaliand”. repeated Spazzole., .“ Bes that,sa 2 )A 
countryman of mine! I am Italian,” he ejaculatedy; 
calhing his breast, “ Wtere,.dees, he: live; da,.mia 

na?” 

“There, imthetop.reom jf; that house," she: re-~ 
plied, pointing to the top window of an old-fashioned 
house acrossi the street./)'* He: livés ‘there all! day, 
doing’ something +werkiag; 1) suppose—and: comes 
out like.a bat.or/an/ ow! af might,” and she laughed at: 
the comparison, 

“Lt isstrauge,”’said the Ttalian, his dark eyesfixed 
on the ground thoughtfully: T think T will go and 
speak with mydountryman, What‘say you, la mia 
iiglia? Ts he amiable; polite, # bon camararde ?” 

“I should gay not,” gaid the barmaid. “ Fronr ell 
Thave heard'1 should thiuk he was a régular crasty 
old fellow.’ Butewhy don’t you go atid’ see for your 
al He'd be glad to sea a,countryman if he: fs-an 

ian,” 

“I weel,” said the-Italian. “I wish you good-day, 
senora, “Phe spot is charming, your base is superb, 








and yourself-—Ah, me! And I once refused to be- 


lieve' there were antels’/on the earth !” 

With these last words he stepped through the doom 
‘way, and, looking ewutiously® round hit, walled 
eeorty up’ to'the house the ‘girl had» pointed! out. to 
hi 


im. 
While he'was lounging softly past, meditating upon 
the mode in which he should’effeet an entry, the door 
opened and a servant ran across the street to a chand- 
ler’s shop, leaving the door ajar. I 
| ‘With a drental’ blessiig ‘on the: propitious Fates, 
Spestotss with the speed and noisélessness of a snake; 
ted into the passagé, and; listenitig for one moment 

at the foot'of the stairs, walked up 

At the second flight a door opened and a woman 
looked out, but Spazzola’s face looked so calm and his 
step waé so staid and unflurried that the woman's sus- 
|picions, if she’ had any, were allayed, and, muttering 
“Going upto. the top, I suppose,” withdrew her head 
and‘slammed*the door. 

As he neared the top landing the-Ttatian’s footsteps 
became almost noiseless, and, bending forward,’ hei 
stole up’the stairs like a-cat, his hand’ instinctively 
erasping the handle of the stiletto beneath his cloak: 

Given a background of'same rotting Italian palace 
instead of the faded paper of the dingy staircase aid’ 
he would have made ar interésting picture: 

“This must bé it,” he mutteréd,:and’ down 
jat the keyhole of ‘the door. “Almost dark, Oan see 
noone, Iwill knock. Godurage;Spazzola; this may 
lead: to business,” and he knocked softly at the-door. 

No answer. 

He waited for two minutes and knocked again, this 
time louder, 

Still no answer. 

Then he listened breathlessly, and, heating nothing, 
tried the handle of the door. 

It was locked. 

“Soh!” he muttered; “‘my’sweet child was wrong 
for once. This ow) does fly by day. I am curious: 
Itis'a mere plaything, this lock.’ Pali!”’ We' will for 
amusement—mark me, only amusement—take«one 
peep at the owl’s nest,” 

_ With a smile that lit up his*face lilke’a flash of 
sunlight and showed his glittering teeth, he took from 
his pocket a small steel instrument, inserted it-in the 


keyhole, turned it with # peculiar twist’ of' the hand; |, 


and opened the déor: 

An exclamation of" astonistiment burst from his 
lips as the interior of the room met his-view. Beside 
the plain table and’ chair, piece of square carpet, 
and poverty-stricken aspect, the room, though utterly 
devoid of anything approaching comfort in the way 
of furniture, was filled in one corner with an easel, 
upon which shone the commencement of what. pro- 
mised,.to be a superb study of an old country house. 
Ou the walls glistened # number of unfrauied pic- 
tures, women’s heads, bits of landscape, a scene from 
one of Racine’s plays, a scrap of forest foliage, and 
the portrait of'a superb mastiff, all bearing about them 
the evidence of a master-hand, which the Italian, no 
mean critic, detected at a glance. 

On the plain deal table, lying beside palettes and 
brushes, was a cup of water and a crust of bread, 

Taking off his hat with an air of profound respect, 
Spazzola entered, 

“Tt is superb,” he murmured, “superb. I have 
found a Carlo Dolci, a Titian; a Rubens, a——St 
Peter! what colours! what forms! .It is magnificent. 
Spazzola, thon art in.a great man’s stadio. Tread 
softly, Dry bread’and water! Oh, genius, thou dost, 
always; starve, and thas, being light, canst float to 
heaven, while heavier souls are chained to earth. And 
this,” he continued, going to the easel, “this is—— 
Ah, Heaven! what is this ?; These leaves! this sky! 
It isthe! At last! My soul, keep thou within my 
bosom. I’ liave hiin at last! ‘Spazzola,” he cried, 
throwing up his hands in a frenzy of. delight, * thou 
art not mistaken, Thy prey is im thy grasp. St. 
Marie! If Felise could seé this and these,” waving 
his arms towards the pictures, “ would slie not.die of 
joy, of malice, of desire? At last! at last! Oh, 
monsieur, milord, duke, or whatever they call ie 
Spazzola’s claws are round thy throat and purse!” 


CHAPTER, XIV. 
This is my kingdom; these my, subjects. 
My sceptre.is theirlove, 
My throne their hearts. 

Lapy Mitprep and the young ladies found Chud- 
leigh Chichester in one of the narrow avennes,of 
flowers, in.the impromptu, place of exhibition, the, 
sclool-room, 

The place was crowded with the villagers and fatm 
labourers, Hodge :staring, with, grinning admiration: 


at the rows of dazzling nature-jewels, aud the small |} 


tradesman and seryants flocking to and fro amidst. a 
storm of delighted expressions. 

Atthe farther endiof the room stood Sir, Fielding, 
Mrs, Gregson, and Mp. Gregson, chatting affably, and, 
examining a splendid specimen’of amber rose. 


Chudleigh, surrounded by an affectionatelmrespect- 
ful group/of his adoring tebanis, was admiring a fine 
po of anv English) juvenile:as the ladies ap- 
proached him, and looked up with a start and a 

leased smile as he recognized the stately’ figure: of 
rlotta, 

“ What did you:mean, Chad, by ordering us here 
an hour too soon?” said Lady Mildred, smilingiright 
jand left at the reverential group which made! way 
for her. 

Chudleigh flushed slightly:and stooped to pick up 
a flower tablet. 

“T thought you would like to look over the flowers 
quietly—that-is, before the doors were open,” and he 
stole a glance atthe grand face of Carlotta, 

But she was looking at a camellia and did not ap- 
pear to have heard either the question or the answer, 

“Oh, was thatit 2" eaiduady Mildred. * Of course. 
How stupid’of me Weemight have guessed the 
reason; my dear,” turning to’Carlotta. ‘Never mind, 
Chudleigh; you! shall takes all) through now,” and 
she placed her exquisitely gloved hand upon his arm, 
“T think,” she said, “I see Sir Fielding and your 
mamma; my dear. Fl) go and speak to them. Don’t 
trouble to come, Chud ; Icammake my way. See to 
tlie girls,” and* her ladyship, with a pleasant smile, 
jmade her wayete the group at the end of the room, 
where she could be heard talking with rapid good 
nature, ‘delighting the Gregsona by her amiability 
and pleasing Sir Fielding, for he'then was left'to walk 
out into the open air away from the crawd’ and the 


show: 

“Wo toldiyou that you were an hour too soon; 
Miss Lawley?” ‘said Chudleigh, having by some 
meang or other—+probably notunaided by Maund— 
managed to’ separate’ Carlottw ‘from ‘the throng and 
inveigle her urider the pretence of inspecting a fine 
tulip into an almost deserted corner. 

“Maud, f think,” ‘said Oarlotta, lifting her eyes to 
his, but dropping them’ beneath his gaze, which would 
be admiring; try hard though he did to make their 
expressiun simply respectfully'calm, “No, not Maud. 
One of the Miss.Gregsons: It was'a mistaken kind- 
ness.” 

“How gracious of you'to'say so,” he said, quickly, 

She raised her brows: 

‘We should liave had‘more time and‘room in which 
to see the flowers.” 

“ Ah, yes;""lie said, disappointedly ; “that was what 
I meant.” 

“AN this must have given you'a great deal of trous 
ble,” said Carlotta as they walked on. 

“ Not much,” said Chudleigh. “ It was quickly ars 
ranged, and Maud has been a valuable help... I wonld 
not mind undergoing twice the trouble to give these 
simple souls one quarter the pleasure’ they are evi- 
dently, taking in the affair.” 

Carlotta glanced’ at him—he was looking another 
way—with a sudden light in her eyes that made them 
look more beautiful becauss more tender and eloquent, 
but she said) coldly enough : 

“They look pleased, so you have your reward, 
That is @ fine specimen. Who exliibits it?” 

“The old bedridden woman at the end of. tha 
church lane, She has tended it, like a haby—it is a 
baby to her, I expect. Lady Mildred would do wise 
to.give hera prize. Ihave put her name on the list,” 

“And this,” said Carlotta, pointiug to a rhododen» 


ron, 

“That is from the workhouse at Anasleigh. An 
old pauper brought it over this morning and asked if 
it might be put amongst the-others. It was placed-— 
while he waitéd—beside those from the Folly and 
Hall.. He was delighted,” 

“Tt is a wery-fine one, is it not?” said Carlotta. 

“ Capital,” said Chadleigh. 

“ Are you going, ta give it a prize?” 

“No, we cannot, There are better ones in the 
room, and we. are playing fairly, you know.” 

“Would you let me give a prize for those two 
then?” said Carlotta, with a suddén change from 
her ola manner to a hesitating, almost humble one, 

“Let you!” said Chudleigh, eagerly. “ Of course, 
Miss Lawley, and very grateful that you should take 
such interest in us.” 

“Thank you,” said’ Oarlotta. “TI did not, know 
whéther I might ;, you dre go inflexible in your laws 
aud rules, Mr, Chighester, when they are wade for 
\the good and management of your little kingdom that 
I trembled,” aud she smiled, “ lest I. was proposing 
something, treagouable.” 

At her tone, which was almost sarcastic in her ear 
deavour to regain the composure she had lost for the, 
jmoment, Chudileigh’s look of happiness died away, 
land with something lik) anger he said: 

“You have full perui.cion from the throne: to, dao 
anything ‘you chouse, even to the disposing. of the 
kingdom or planuing a new set of laws, though I 
fear so small a government would be too trivial and, 
jridiculous for you who have seul so much; gpvar 





‘so many.” 
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She saw the smarting of his wound in his grave 
voice aad brave smile and at once healed it. 

“ Will the king forgive me?” she said, in her low, 
sweet voice, which had the charming power of a 
Circe’s ; “ he misunderstands!” 

Chudleigh turned his face to her with a flash of 
the eye and a quick pressure of the hand upon her 
own that made her tremble. 

“ Let us go to Lady Mildred,” she said, quietly, be- 
fore he could speak, and, recovering himself at her 
once more cold tone, he bowed in silence and led her 


on, 

Lady Mildred, surrounded by the “committee,” 
as Chudleigh had termed the Gregsons and Sir 
Fielding, was going over the various names of the 
exhibitors to whom Sir Fielding and Mr, Gregson 
had decided prizes were meritoriously due, 

“ Oh, do come here, Chud,” said she; ‘ I’m feeling 
so confused, and your father cannot, or will not, help 
me atall. Tell me how you pronounce that word 
—it’s Latin, and I can’t get hold of it. Sir Fielding 
has told me three times, but laughed so that I could 
not hear him.” 

Chudleigh stooped down to spell over the Latin 
noun and Carlotta glided from his side to Sir Field- 
ing, who welcomed her with a genial smile, and com- 
menced scolding her for not coming over to the 
Hall. 

“T have missed you so much,” he said, with his 
pleasant, thorough-bred voice. “It is cruel of you 
to keep away from us after leading us to hope that 
we should be good friends, You promised to tell me 
about the emperor's translation of ‘Sophocles,’ and 
Didiwno’s copy of ‘Aschylus.’ If you have for- 
gotten your debts I have not. Why do you not come 
to us as often as you said you would, Miss Lawley?” 

Carlotta smiled as she only smiled at him. 

“ Wiil you believe me, Sir Fielding, when I tell 
ze I have been busy? Lady Mildred and I have 

en working in the conservatory and the garden, at 
the aviary and the needle-frame most arduously.” 

“Then I shall order a holiday,” said Sir Fielding, 
with asmile. ‘ Lady Mildred and you must come 
over to the Hall straight to-day—straight from here 
—nay, I will take no refusal. I will beg Mr, and 
Mrs. and the Misses Gregson to join us, Ah! here’s 
Chudleigh, he shall make you prisoners.” 

“TIT am waiting your majesty’s instructions con- 
cerning your two subjects who have been fortunate 
enough to meet your approval,” said Chudleigh, in 
a low voice, all eager and business-like, yet calm and 
unflurried, although the noise was getting louder 
and louder as the time for the distribution of the 
prizes approached, 

Carlotta looked down thoughtfally. 

“I really don’t know how much to give them,” she 
said. “ Will ten pounds be enough each ?” 

“ Too much,” said Chudleigh, decisively. “ Would 
you have all the rest jealous?” 

“Five then?” said Carlotta. 

“ Five will do,” said Chudleigh ; and away he went 
to the table again. 

Then Maud came up, followed by the faithfal Tom, 
who walked behind, watching the crowd with bewil- 
dered air, and wondering within his mind how the 
people could possibly pay so much attention to the 
poor patches of blossom and leaf when the most 
glorious flower in the whole world was walking in 
their midst, 

Presently Lady Mildred came forward with the list 
in her hand and proceeded to distribute the prizes, 
which consisted of money for the poorer class and 
gifts of books and useful articles for the higher grade 
of contributors, 

It was amusing to watch the way in which the 
various successful candidates received their prizes. 

The round, baby-faced Hodge, who had to be 
pushed forward by his excited friends, came up, 
scratching his head, and blushing like his familiar 
carrot, taking the money when he got it as if he did 
not know what todo with it, looking as neara sudden 
— from over-shyness as it was possible for him to 


One or two stalwart gardeners, more aw fait at 
this sort of thing, stepped up with a business-like air 
and took their golden sovereigns as their right ; while 
two old women, who had reared some fuchsias in a 
cottage of two rooms to a state of perfection, came 
up slowly, leaning upon their sticks, and crowed out, 
* Heaven bless ye, my laydee !” in acknowledgment, 

After this rather elaborate business was disposed 
of the meeting caught an attack of cheering, and a 
sturdy young farmer, whose head o’ertopped by some 
inches the remainder of the crowd, took the lead in 
@ series of hurrahs from Lady Mildred down to Mr. 
Tom Gregson, whose surprise at such a display of 
enthusiasm for him was only outstripped by his em- 

sment, 

Then Chudleigh marshalled his people out, and re- 
turned toSir Fielding, who immediately commissioned 
him with the invitations. 





All were accepted, and Lady Mildred and Carlotta 
drove off to the Hall, while the Gregsons gallopped 
home to change their habits and morning suits for 
the conventional dinner costume. 

The dinner was @ very pleasant, almost a merry 
one, for the Gregson element introduced a great deal 
of laughter, which Lady Mildred’s genial yet tho- 
roughbred manner nicely toned down. 

Mr. Gregson senior engaged Sir, Fielding in a po- 
litical argument, but of so mild a nature that it did 
not create more attention than was its due, notwith- 
standing he once or twice emphasized an assertion 
to which Sir Fielding had gently shook his head by 
banging the delicate wine-glass on the table, 

Maud joined in the conversation going on around 
and bent her beautiful smile and attentive ear to her 
next neighboar—of course, Mr. Tom—with her usual 
gentleness, but a keen observer would have dis- 
covered that many of the bashful young man’s 
speeches were unheard by her, and that the gentle 
smile served but to hide a wistful, almost sad ex- 
pression that broke the reverie every now and then. 

At the end of the table Carlotta Lawley was 
seated next Chudleigh, who ministered to her every 
want and seemed to supply every wish before it was 
expressed, 

Chudleigh, being hungry, talked little until the 
joint had vanished, and then found that Miss Bella 
Gregson on the opposite side of the table demanded 
a great deal of his attention, 

“‘ Mr, Chichester,” said that young lady, “do you 
know yoursister says that she likes Mr. Chatplaine’s 
sermons——” 

“* Some of them,’ I said,” put in Maud, quietly. 

“ Well, some of them, ow, Mr. Chichester, I 
want your opinion of them. I can't read them, really, 
Oh, they are dreadful, such low-church ones and so 
very heretical,” and Miss Bella shook her head 
eer. “ ’m sure you don’t approve of them, Mr, 

hichester,” 

‘I don't indeed,”’ said Chudleigh, rather absently, 
nels. engaged in cutting from an épergne for Car- 

Otta. 

“Tam so glad!” said Miss Bella. 

“Eh, what’s that?” said Sir Fielding, attracted by 
the joyous exclamation, and fortunately for Chud- 
leigh the discussion on the Rev, Tobias Chatplaine’s 
sermoas was transferred from sen to father. 

“T have a new picture to show you in the gallery,” 
said Chudleigh to Carlottaas the ladies rose. ‘* Would 
you like to look atit? Itis by an unknown artist— 
by unknown [ mean undiscovered.” 

Carlotta, whose love for art was always a‘ passion 
heat, answered at once: 

“A new picture? I should be delighted !” 

“Very well, I shall search for you beside the 
piano in the drawing-room, and bear you off,” and 
her eyes lit up as he held the door for her. 

Of course Mr. Gregson Jiked old port, and of course 
the Hall had old port, though not so old or so fine as 
the Folly, as Sir Fielding graciously admitted, and 
the four gentlemen were svou leaning back in an 
easy attitude produced by a nicely executed dinner 
and the passing bottle. 

The two younger men, having lost their hearts 
with the ladies, were content to sit and listen, put- 
ting in or exchanging a word now and then with 
their revered parents, who of course were on poli- 
tics, 

* Progress, sir,” Mr. Gregson was saying, waving 
his hand with an upward motion, “ Progress, Sir 
Fielding, is the great law of nature. Everything 
must grow, crop, man, woman, supply, demand ——” 

* Taxes—thatis under a Liberal government,” mur- 
mured Sir Fielding, with a twinkle of the eyes, 

“ Education,” continued Mr, Gregson, taking no 
notice of the parenthesis, “commerce and the fine 
arts—all are growing, sir-——” 

“ And a blowing,” muttered Tom, though to him- 
self, and thinking perhaps of the flower show. 

* All are tending to one great end—the emancipa- 
tion of the working man.” 

“ From what do you want the working man eman- 
cipated ?” asked Sir l’ielding. 

“ From slavery, sir,” thundered Mr. Gregson, bang- 
ing the table, “ From the crushiug feet of the tyraut 
Capital, from the giant Caste, from, from——”’ 

“A position in which they are a great deal better 
off than the working man of any other nation under 
the sun and thousands of really educated men,” said 
Sir Fielding, sipping his port wine. 

“ Better off!” exclaimed Mr. Gregson. ‘“ Look at 
them. See their wives, their children clothed in 
rags, packed in dens to which our sheep-folds are 
palaces, and then tell me that the working man of 
this mighty empire is a free and independent being.” 

Sir Fielding pushed the bottle, and blew his nose 
—perhaps to hids the smile which the Manchester 
man’s stump declamation certainly deserved. 

“Oh, I haven’t given so much time or considera- 
tion to the subject as yourself, Mr. Gregson,” he said, 





“and therefore do not feel myself a match for yon, 
still I must declare I see nothing in the condition of 
the English working man to merit commiseration ; 
on the contrary, I think the country has much to con- 
gratulate itself upon when it sees a body strong enough 
to assert itself so loudly as does the typical political 
workman,” 

“You are a Tory, sir,” said Mr. Gregson, with 
gracious pity, ‘‘and see things in a different light.” 

“ And you area Liberal,” retorted Sir Fielding, 
smilingly, “and in some cases take care to see things 
with no light to them at all.” 

Neither Chudleigh nor Tom Gregson could refrain 
from laughing at this epigrammatical retort, and in 
the midst of their good humour Sir Fielding stopped 
the discussion by rising to join the ladies. 

This was not the first time politics had served as 
battle ground for the Folly and the Hall, but at pre- 
sent the arena was covered with sawdust, and the 
fight a mimic one; later on it was destined to be a 
stern conflict in which wealth and caste, pride and 
party, principle and interest, were to wage war to 


the 0. 
(To be continued.) 





GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 
—_—_~>_—— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

“ Hatves—or he'll squeal!” groaned the police- 
man, so completely surprised that he could not 
gather up the jewels in his trembling hand to con- 
ceal them before Mr. Peter Bellamy had his gray eyes 
fixed full upon them. 

“ What do you mean by intruding on a gentleman 
waiting for a bit of sup ” said the policeman 
when he saw who it was that was trying to get even 


with him. Z 
‘* Halves—or I’ll squeal!” said Peter, while his eyes 
were fixed with ferocious joy on the other, ‘‘l’ve 
got you now.” 4 
0, haven’t. This is property just taken 
from a 'e, and I’m looking it over just to see if 
Weal hone afore I take it to the owner and git the 


“ There’s no owner but you and me'll evor see it, 
I was watching re when you made the kid give it 
up. So see I know all about it,” ‘ 

“We Nel had po pe bh sere . Bair 
play is a jewel, too. tell you what I'll do. If I 
don’t find the owner you shall have your share of 
what the sparklers will bring.” 

“ Just leave me about half to make me believe 
you're saying the truth.” 

The policeman saw that Peter was not to be turned 
off by promises. 

He pondered a moment and then said : 

***'P would spoil the sale to part'em. If you'll wait 
a bit till night comes on I'll go with ye and we'll see 
what we can get.” 

“Stand treat and I'll stay with you till the time 
comes.” 

“T’ll do that. But will you do mea favour, Peter ?” 
said the officer, dropping the jewel-case into his 
pocket. 

“To be sure will,man. What is it?” 

“I don’tlike to goout with you in my uniform. The 
other policemen will be asking me too many questions, 
for they'll think I’ve got you to-rights on something. 
Would you — run round to my room—you know 
where it is, here’s the key—and get mea suit of pri- 
vate clothes a hanging on the wall, A white hat 
and overcoat, too. ; 

“T will, but I’ll take security to find you here when 
I come back. Let me have half the jewels,” 

“ Here, take the whole case—I’ll trust you farther 
=> bigs mek itl d with id hi 

‘eter @ case, and with a new idea in his 
head rested off. 

His idea was that he now had the whole instead of 
halves in his possession, and with a yell of delight 
he sped away. : 

He had the whole case—but there was nothing in 
it 


"The officer had dextrously emptied the jewels into 
his capacious jays when he put the case there, and, 
reclosing it, handed the empty receptacle to 


him. 

He knew that Peter would run for a hiding-place 
before he would dare to examine it, and that would 
give him plenty of time to get out of his way. So 
he departed for other quarters, as Peter was doing, 
to concoct plans for the safe preservation and pro- 
fitable disposal of the jewels. 

Peter hurried away into one of the low dens ho 
<1 acquainted with and called for a room to him- 


sell. 

As he threw down a crown the man did not care, 
so Peter rushed in, and lighting the gas sat down to 
look at his prize. 

He did not know that he had been seen and closely 
followed by one who had gota ginoes of the case 
in his hand, but such was the fact. Ragged Dick, 
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who had not given he be hope of making somethin; 
yet from the officer, hung about where he heel 
to get an interview, and thus got a glance at the 
well-known case in Bellamy’s hand. 

Peter had but just seated himself, and was in the 
act of opening the case, when the elfin boy slip 
into the room and squeaked out, in a low, shrill whis- 


r: 
Pee Halyos—balves! I lifted them sparklers all by 
myself. 

Peter made no answer. Hedid not even seem sur- 
prised at the intrusion of the boy. He was dumb 
with a greater—a more stunning surprise. 

His gray eyes with a frozen look rested on the 

empty jewel-box in hi . 
The boy followed that look and saw in an instant 
what had my o> The look of hopeless dismay 
in — ace told the boy there was no acting 
on his part. 

“ So he’s served you as bad as he did me,” said 
the boy. “ He’s got the sparklers yet.” 

“ He has, he has!’”’ _——— Peter. “‘ But I'll have 
them, I will. Ithought he was mighty slow in fol- 
lowing me.” 

“ Let’s go after him and make him give up a part 
yet,” said the boy. 

“That we will. He’s gone home, and it’s there 
we’ll find him maybe.” 

Peter and the boy at once started for the officer’s 
lodgings. They found the door of the room open. A 
policeman’s uniform lay on the floor. Peter looked 
at the wall. The white hat and overcoat were gone. 

“He has been here already, and he is off to make 
away with the swag. Come along, boy—come along. 
We'll find ‘him yet afore the night is gone.” 


‘* What names shall we go by P—that’s the first 
question, sir !’’ said Stokey when he and Mr. Evarts 
paused before starting on their detective tour. 

“ Not by our own, of course,” said Mr. Evarts. 

“‘ No—that would be green. I’m known every- 
where,in bad circles as well as you are in good ones, 

retty good Dutchman, don’t 1?” 
ent. No real Dutchman can excel you.” 

“Thank you. Well, I’ll bea Dutchman. You 
may call me Von Guzzle.” 

“ What name shall I take P—I know my part —I 
am to be a farmer.” 

* An easy one is best. We may as well call you— 
let me see—something short. 
rather short on your pegs.” 

“Well, any name, so that I understand and can 
answer to it, Mr. Von Guzzle.” 

“ Goot for you, Mr. Pegs. 
Lew, und I shows you London all over 

g hag 


Coom along, now 
y, 


gas- 


“ We only need togo where we may find that pre- | th 


cious son-in-law of mine.” 

“ All richt, Mister Pegs, all richt,I say. But I 
got a leetle odder pizness on hand dot we do all at 
de same time, you see, und make here de man you 
want is yust about when we can see him in de full 
plast. Leaf all to me, Mr. Pegs—leaf all to me.” 

“T’ll do so, Mister Von Guzzle—you know best 
how to manage the affair.” 

* Yah, yah. Look out und speak farmer-like once 
ina vile. Talk apout cows und goslins, und how to 
feed ‘em, und apout peaches und watermelons, while 
I speaks apout lager, und pretzels, and saur kraut, 
und spec.” 

“ Which way first, Mr. Von Guzzle ?” 

“ First I’ll take you where lots of the clubmen 
and sporting men drop in early to look out for and 
pick up strangers who g° in out of curiosity—in 
fact to get pigeons to pick.” 

“ Pigeons to pick, Mr. Von Guzzle. Please an- 
swer me right. You forgot your Dutch character 
just now.” 

“So I did, makin’ dot answer to what you ask of 
me. Pigeons to pick is findin’ men vot is green 
enough to lose deir money at cards, keno, und so.” 

“Ah; I understand. Greenhorns.” 

“Yah kreenhorns like you und me woz to-night.” 

Mr. Evarts could not hel laughing, so natural 
was Stokey in the character he assumed. 

“ Don’t laugh at me—dot makes me more mad as 
never was,” continued the detective, who never even 
smiled. | When we laugh odder folks notice, und 
smells a mice.” 
aun took the caution and they walked on in 

ence. 

“We will stop here at this place,” said Stokey, 
pointing to the sign of a concert saloon on his left. 
“It will settle us to our work in harder places, for 
itis one of the best of its kind. I know the man 
who keeps it and all his history. Were he to pene- 
trate my disguise he would know I was on a job 
and would be silent. And now remember Iam a 
Dutchman again and youa farmer, Drink lemon- 
ade while I go in for lager.” : 

Stokey ceased, and turning down the steps they 
found themselves in a spacious saloon with a bar at 
its eastern end and twenty or thirty tables ranged 
slong on either side to the westward. 

Stokey at once sat down at a table, and Mr. 


Pegs ; you are | often 





Evarts took a seat near him, both well up in cha- 
racter as far as looks went. 

Instantly one of the waiters approached them, and 
asked what they would have. 

“TI takes ein lager. Mein frient is a demperance 
man—he drinks mit lemonade,” said Mr. Von Guz- 
zle, while his friend stared about him as a farmer 
would who had never been in such a place before. 

He saw that there were men, young and old, 
mostly well dressed, at almost all the tables, drink- 
ing and chatting as if they had known each other all 
their lives, while a continual stream of drinks was 
going from the bar to supply these tables. 

The waiter brought the beer and lemonade, and 
the detective and Mr. Evarts discussed them, 
while each in his assumed character commented 
upon the proceedings going on around him, 

Von Guzzle presently drew out a greasy wallet, 
paid for the drink, and then led the way up into 


e street. 

** We'll do,” he said, in a low tone to Evarts. 
“You looked just as green as could be.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Mr. Evarts. “Inever 
was in such a place before, and I may as well say 
I never want to be again.” 

Stokey laughed. 

** You'll see a worse place than that Sm | 
As they went on they saw groups of hard-loo 
ing men standing at the corners and before drink- 
ing-houses—half-grown boys and tawdrily dressed 
women passing to and fro in the narrow street, 
eg seemed to reek with rum, tobacco-smoke and 

th. 

** Here it is—we will go in through the bar. Many 
of the visitors go the other way. We’il have to 
pay at the upstairs door either way—and now don’t 
orget from this minute our characters. A word or 
. look would betray us and we’d be in trouble may- 

ie.” 
Paying the entrance-fee, they were ina moment 
in an immense room, portions of which held seats 
and tables, while a small space was kept for danc- 
ing and a still smaller one for an orchestra and a 
stage. 

Prominent, moving from point to point, now being 
treated and now treating, keeping order where order 
would seem impossible, his b shoulders and red 
face conspicuous among all, moved the owner of the 
place, seeming to have friends on every side—so 
did he respond to the call of his name from 
men and women of every class. 

“ Dot’s Harry Hall—de man wat swings de Injun 
clubs and preaks beoples’ heads as makes a row!’’ 
said Von Guzzle, pointing out the proprietor, as the 
two sat down at a table and called for oysters with 
which to while away the time while they surveyed 


@ room. 
“ Does Edward come here into this crowd ?”’ asked 
the other. 

“He stepped in with Bludge a minute night be- 
fore last, but did not stay. They were looking for 
some one, Mr. Pegs.” 

* Not Volchini, or that Stella?” 

“No. This place is not aristocratic enough for 
either of them. But hush—there is something up. 
There is B. the detective in disguise, with false 
whiskers on. I know him by his eyes and a scar 
just under the eye—you would not notice it, it is so 
slight. He ison the watch for some one, Hush!’’ 

All of this was whispered, and had it been spoken 
louder no one a yard away could have heard them, 
for the orchestra was playing and a half-dozen wo- 
men were dancing, of course attracting almost every 
eye to their movements. 

‘Dots who B. is after, I dink—dot man in de vite 
coat mit a vite hat!’ said Von Guzzle, in character 
once more, and he drew the attention of his com- 
panion to a man so dressed seated at a table drink- 
ing liquor. ‘Or maybe dem odders, Dot man - 
pehind him mit de vite coat und close pehind him 
is——’’ 


“TI know the boy—it is Ragged Dick!” said Mr. 
Pegs, interrupting the detective. 

“ Yes, dot is he—de piggest little tief dot runs 
on de street.” 

“ Can’t we arrest him now ?” 

“* We've got game more pigger as he to-night. I 
can git him ven I wants,” said Von Guzzle, “ Look 
sharp—there’s something up, sure.” 

The boy and the man we know as Peter Bellamy 
had been gradually closing up behind the man in 
the white overcoat, until they were almost in con- 
tact with him, while the disguised detective B. was 
also slowly sliding along that way, though appear- 
ing to see the dancers only while his cigar sent 
volumes of smoke curling about his head. 

Suddenly a girl in front of the man with the white 
coat gave him a peculiar look, and the latter sharply 
turned and looked over his shoulder. 

He saw Peter Bellamy leaning over him, and ata 
glance caught sight of the boy. 

** Step it,” he muttered, grufily. 

But a second later, even before Bellamy could 
speak, he saw another face—that of the detective B. 

To spring to his feet, knock aside the table in his 





way, and rush for the private entrance door, did not 
occupy a single second. 

But in that second the hand of B. was fixed on the 
strong collar of his coat, for his action at once set- 
tled in the mind of the detective whom he ought to 
take of the three he had been “ spotting.’ 

But with a devotion worthy of a better character 
and a better cause, the female just alluded to dashed 
at the face of the detective with her sharp finger 
nails, and while he clung to his prisoner yelled out 
fearful cries in slang terms for help. 

Instantly a crowd rurhed to see what was the 
matter, and for once B. found himself minus his 
prisoner, but with a white overcoat in his hand. 

The holder of the jewels had slipped from the 
coat in the struggle, and of course in such a crowd 
had managed to make his exit before B. could dis- 
engage himself from the female fury who had at- 

m. 

Then, making known his character, the crowd fell 
og from him, and he looked around for the fugi- 

ive. 

Not only was the latter gone, but Ragged Dick 
and Peter Bellamy had vanished also. 

In fact, they were full as anxious as the officer to 
keep on the track of the fugitive, and like blood- 
hounds they followed him through the surging 
crowd when he escaped. 

“Dot isa pad thing for B. Dot man as got away 
is a boliceman, und he has bsen going back on tiefs 
und on his own pizness too,” said Von Guzzle. “I 
wish now I had been a leetle more close to lend him 
a hand a bit, for dot is pad for him to lose a man. 
Und den we might have caught dat poy dot have 
troubled youspofure. I'll go ask B. what was lost. 
You stay here,” 

Stokey got up, canght the eye of B., and the two 
retired out of sight. Ina little while Stokey came 


back. 

* Tt’s all richt dot the thief got away,” ho said 
to Mr. Pegs. ‘“ Mudame Stella has been robbed 
of her jowel-case, and one of them three dot we saw 
has got it.” 

“Then I too am glad the thief escaped. But why 
do we linger here? Can we not go at once and find 
my son-in-law ?” 

“*T suppose we may as well now. We have given 
him time enough to be at supper. I have given a 
hint to B. to let me know if he gets track of the boy 
—so he can be arrested on both charges. For he 
- the jewels first, and the officer next. What Bel- 

my has to do with it we don’t know yet. 8B. will 
find out though before he sleeps !” 

Mr. Pegs now paid for the oysters, and then he 
and his Dutch friend rose and left. 

(To be continued.) 
FIGHTING WITH FATE. 
EE —— 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

Ir was the evening of the day of Moer’s stolen 
marriage to Hilda Floyd, and soon after the return 
of the bridal party from Sydenham. 

The two ladies, having ascertained that Lord 
Waldemar had gone out for a drive in the park, re- 
tired immediately to their own rooms, and were 
dressing for dinner. 

Darrel Moer was similarly. engaged in his own 
room, attended as usual by his valet. 

“ Any news, Bing?’”’ inquired Moer as the man’s 
skilful fingers waxed the pointed ends of his mas- 
ter’s moustache, giving them a fierce upward curl. 
“T left you at home, you know, to keep an eye on 
matters here. Has the Hungarian countess called 
here ros: | ? Has my uncle commented upon the 
absence of Miss Floyd ?” 

Bing replied in the negative. 

ag And you have literally no news whatever to re- 

rt? 
si. Nothing has happened of consequence to-day,” 
said the valet; ‘‘ but there was something I meant 
to tell you this morning, only I had not time. You 
remember you had barely time to dress for break- 
fast, and that as soon as you had dressed after 
breakfast you went out. Something very mysteri- 
ous happened in this house last night. 1 left your 
room, you know, sir, on the stroke of twelve. I 
went upstairs on my way to my room in the attic. 
When t was on the landing of the floor above this 
I heard some one creeping along this hall in list 
slippers. I peeped over the railing cautiously, and 
saw that it was Lord Waldemar's business manager, 
Mr. Grimrod, He went into Miss Floyd’s room and 
locked the door.’’ 

“'The deuce! What was that for?” 

*¢ He was in there two hours, by the clock,’’ said 
Bing. “I 4 down and tried to listen at the door, 
but { could only catch here and therea word. Grim. 
rod seemed to be scolding Miss Floyd.” 

‘* Impossible!” 

* It is true, sir,and Iam sureI heard Mrs. Watch- 
ley crying. I tried to catch what Grimrod said, 
but he always speaks too low to be heard through 
these walls. All I discovered was that there 
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is some seoret between Mr. Grimrod and Miss 
Floyd.’ 

“She ean’t have borrowed money of,,him,’’.,eaid 
Moer, meditatively. “She has allshe.wpnts.’’ 

“ Perhaps he has found out some secret.of bara ?”? 
suggested Bing. ‘She may have secrets,;youngas 
she is. Why should the manager visit.her room so 
secretly and stay there so long? He had thet to 
say to her which he could not say inthe drawing- 

m.” 
“ Tt iscertainly very mysterious,” said Moer, “ I'l 
know what the secret is, now that I have: gota ens- 
picion of its existence. ‘The girl’s my wi " 

Bing smiled. 

** You've got three wives now, sit,” he.said. 

Before Moer could reply there camo.a timid knoek 
at the door. 

Bing looked ont into the hall, 

One of the housemaids, an especial friend of .his, 
stood outside with a letter under her apron. 

* It’s for you,” she exclaimed, “The postman 
just left it at the airy door, and I took it in,and 
made bold to bring it up to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Bing, taking the amissivefrom 
her hands and recognizing the superscription {as 
being in the handwriting of. his sister. *‘ I’ll wes 
member you, miss,for your kindness. .When that 
policeman of yours calls to see you 1'Il see that you 
have a clear field.” 

The maid simpered and scampered down the 
stairs. 

Bing locked the door, returning to his master. 

* A letter for you, sir, from the Cypresses,” said 
the valet, tearing oif the outer envelopeand tosé- 
ing it on the fire, ‘‘ Miss Glint has given.in, I take 
it.’ 


The letter was that written by Miss Bing,;an- 
nouncivg the death of Moer’s mad wife. 

Darrel Moer hastened to peruse it. His amane- 
ment as ‘he took in ita meaning was. beyond de- 
Beription. 

‘ Doctor Parfitt told the truth, Bing,’ hemuttered. 
“Carmine escaped from the Retreat lately, as he 
eaid. By some curious fatality, she went to the 
Cypresses. She died there last night!’ 

Bing’s astonishment was only less, than that of 
his master. 

“ Died |" he exclaimed: “ Sheds really dead?” 

Moe nodded assent, 

“Then your marriage to Miss Glint ‘was no mar- 
riage at all,” said Bing. “ You’ve mot the shadow 
of a claim upon her.” 

“Not the faintest shadow of a claim. She’s as 
free as air from any bonds of marriage.” 

“This marriage to Miss Floyd is perfectly legal 
and valid.” 

* Perfectly. Fate has played into my hands, 
Miss Glint heard Carmine’s story. before she died, 
and knows the truth. Miss Gilint will be pewerless 
to harm me now, even if.I free her. Your sister 
wants to know if she shall releaseher prisoner, I'll 
write to-morrow and tell her to do.so.” 

“Your path is clear now, sir. You've mo more 
troubles or fears. | No one can threaten you now,” 
said Bing. ‘Sir Hugh Tregaron will not offer ‘to 
molest you when Miss Glint returns to Lady Thax- 
ter, Miss Glint’s imprisonment will be kepta seenet 
for Lord Waldemar’s sake, if not for her own.”’ 

Moer started abruptly, growing suddenly white. 

“Carmine is dead,” he said. “ ‘Then who—-who.is 
this Hungarian countess ?”’ 

Bing regarded his master blankly, 

“1 cannot guess,” he acknowledged. “ Have-you 
not “ mistaken in thinking you have seen her be- 

ore 

“No, no,. Her eyes haunt me, those strange blue 
eyes! Where have I seen them before!? L telk you, 
Bing, 1 have wronged that woman at some period, 
and in. some way. I tell you she is my enemy, * If 
she’s not Carmine, my wife, who is she ?” 

“ Ay, who.is she?” 

Moer dashed down the letter, and aroseand paced 
the floor hurriedly. 

** Who is she ?” he cried, his agitation increasing. 
* Bing, | must know whosheis. I’m afraid of her. 
I will see her again—question her—leak at her 
sharply. I thought I had solved the mystery about 
her, but this mad woman who has died at the 
Cypresses is incontestably Carmine. I tell you 
there’s a deeper mystery than I dreamed about this 
young Hungarian countess. Whatis the mystery P 

ow have l incurred herenmity? (Who.is she ?” 

“She is too late to.kharm you, since youare legally 
married to Miss Floyd,” said Bing,eagenly. “ There 
is no use in borrowing trouble, Mr. Moer,’? 

** But [ tell you,” interrupted Moer, withaghastly 
face, suddenly trembling, ‘I have a dread-of this 

foreign lady, all the deeper because J cannot think 
who sie is, and because I know that she is my 


enemy. Still, as you say, 1 am legally married to | 
Miss Floyd, and no one can invalidate the marriage. | 


Lady Rothsmere eannot harm me, that J:see.” 
“She is ouly a woman too.” 
“ | would rather have a man for an enemy than a 
oman I had wronged. But 1 won't -be childish. 


| be remembered. 


Read and burn the letter. I.mnst go down to the | 
drawing-room to meet my bride.’ | 

Moer struggled to compose himself. He .reso- | 
lutely set aside the mystery of Lady Rothsmere’s 
acquaintance with his past, and her possible de- 
signs against himself, for future earnest comsidera- 
tion, and banished all traces of his anxiety and 
dread’ from .his.countenance. With a false smile 
and an .uneasy heart be descended to the lower 


rooms. 

He found Lord Waldemar, who had recently come 
in from his drive, in the drawing-room. 

His lordship.stood before the fire in conversation 
with Grimrod; but there was a certain abstraction 
in the baron’s.stern and haughty face and a far-off 
look in his eyes that showed how little:he heard or 
heeded his manager’s enthusiastic description of 
flower-show, y 

Moer had searcely entered when. Miss Floyd and 
Mrs. Watchley, both in full dinner dress, the former 
superbly attired in a delicate lavender silk, came 
rustling into,.the room, 

Lord Waldemar’s face grew cold and hard, as he 
looked upon Hilda. P 

“T believe,” he said, sternly, “ that Iordered Miss 
Floyd not to enter my presence until she was ready 
to make.an,ample apology for her unladylike beha- 
viour of last evening.” 

Hilda pnt her lace handkerchief to hen -egon and 
swept forward toward the baron, pausing before him 
in a. suppliant attitude. 

“Thavecome to make thatapology now, deargrand. 
papa,” she said. “I desire to apologize before all 
those who witnessed the acene of last purecne. § I 
am heartily ashamed.of any foolish.and wicked be- 
haviour, and I beg your lordship to forgive me. 1 
will try to do better hereafter, and—and to model 
my character after that of my saintedgrandmamma 
whom I never saw, but of whose gentleness I have 
heard so much,” ; 

This litile speech had been carefully studied. be- 
forehand, and. Hilda repeated it with all the proper 
inflections and.with, apparent feeling. ; 

The allusion to ay Waldemar’s dead wife was 
conceived by Hilda tobea master-stroke,.that would 
inevitably batter down .auy-wall.of dislike which the 
baron. might have raised against her. , 

She expected to be taken to his.arms:and,to rey 
ceive a shower of caresses. 

But the baron’s proud, bronzed face did not. change 
in its expression, nor did‘the.look in his eyes soften 
or grow tender. 

He simply held out his hand in token of forgive- 
ness, and said; 

“ Your.apology.is sufficient. We will not allude 
again to the matter.” L 
nee his hand in a seeming fervour of gra- 

itude, and managed to drop a tear upon it. 

“Oh, grandpapa,” she exclaimed, “I want tobe 
a comfort to you—the staff of your old.age. I want 
or your love. I want. to be your very own 
child——” 

The baron drew. away his hand. 

** Don’t overdo the thing, Hilda,” he said, coldly. 
“You know and I know that your nature has not 
changed since last. night. lam apt to distrust 
violent expressions of affection from lips that have 
lately reviled me and wished me dead. I desire 
for you only that yew will comport yourself as a 
ney. I decline your proffered affection.” 

he girl retreated a few paces, her, heart savelling 
with rage.and bitterness. Yet.she heid onfirmly to 
her mask of penitence and. sorrow. 

Only Grimrod saw what a hard struggle. she was 
making to retain her'self control, and to hold in her 
wicked temper as the hantsman holds his baying 
hounds in leash. 

‘‘Lam willing to etady under the masters yon 
were, kind enough to select for moe, grandpapa,”’ she 
said, her voice, quivering. “tI cannot bear. to go 
forth among strangers from the only friends L.have 
in'the;world,” 

““ We will see,” said thebaren. . “ Thia diseussion 
is unpleasant to me, .Letitend.here. Jf.1 make 
other arrangements for you they will be.communi- 
cated to you. For the presant, since your teachers 
are. engaged, you.can.remain hore.” 

Dinner was announced, putting an-end to the dia- 
cussion. 

The dinner hour was scareely #0 pleasant \as 
usual. Lord Waldemar was.strangely silentand ab- 
strac 


_ Grimrod mentally decided that ‘his lordship had 
some secret trouvle or perplexity, and Moer came 
to the same co ion. 

Mrs. Watehley was fully of apocryphal anecdotes 
of the flowervshow, referring in euthusiastio terms to 
black roses” that were not there, and deseribing 
minutely other hypothetical flowers which had their 
sole existence in hor fertile imagination, 

She had not even dooked at the flowers, as may 


“ Hilda is eo devoted to, flowers,’’ she. said, still 
drawing upon her very-lively imagination. ‘She 


| 


dear child. Hilda is a wild and wayward little orea 
ture, Lord Waldemar, but she has one of those rare 
poetical natnres that endow the commonest thin; 
with beauty. Under. ‘the,,petnlance.is hidden 
rich and glorious depth of a, loving soul.” 

Lord Waldemar did not ct.the lady’s as- 
sertion, but the peculiar curl of his lips did net en- 
courage Mrs, Watchley to proceed with her praises 
of Hilda. ; i 
~The ladies went upstairs when they had fimished 
their dinner. The gentlemen lingered over their 
wine. 

Presently,.as the baron continued silent, and 
Grimrod wished ,to speak, privately. .to Hilda, the 
manager excused himself, and went. ap to the draw- 

<reom. y 

™onle and nephew ware left together. 

Moer regarded. his lordship funtively for some mo- 
ments, and then said : : 

“ Uncle Launcelot,,it was not like you to beso 
hard upon a woman,.a girl, I should say, as you 
were upon Hilda to-night, Her apology to you was 
mony, humble, and her sincerity. was painfully evi- 

ent.” 

“ You think so”, said Lord Waldemar, scepti- 
cally. “I read people better than yon do, Darrel. 
The girl’s/an.arrant hypocrite. She.is frightened 
about boarding-school, and so forced herself to make 


that. apology. |But.there.was no sincerity init. It 
was plainly apparent to me that she & purpose 


in view. 
“J think le, Beams: ‘Wa: but 
oe ima be ged and tus ne Note esr The 
,are quick tempered, iraseible, warm-hearted, 
gonsrous, novgrforgyreing akindness, rarely forgiv- 


is therein her? She is seléish, .scheming, even 
wicked. 1Ldon’t-mind.a downright, hot Souper if 
it’s honest, and breaks ont egainst, wrong, but a 
te like Hilda's is,like that,of,some snarling, 
epated aun My eon had a noble, generous 
bright and frank, and sweet. @ Dever 
me t onee peer I ony pag ery pee 
woman's wiles that led him from Sener, SSR ane 
duty... How eould ban bere left no. imprint of 
himself upon his child? ‘Is this girl,all Avent 
Darrel; 1, tell you that. when J, first. saw hert 
liked her. d, itnot-been for those marks upon 
her arm, that seemed to prove. her veyed beyond 
all cavil, I might have grown fo doubt.that she was 
my son’schild. But sight.of them seemed to 
annihilate suspicion. I.should never have,doubted 
the girl’s, identity—never—only,that to-day-——~” 
He paused. 


Darrel Moer started. 

- yee d ag doubt it now, my lord ?”’ he whis- 
pened, huskily. 

“1 dont yey ‘Can Grimrod have been de- 


be J 

** Are you ill, Darrel? Youlook strange.” 

“It is nothing. . Why should you doubt that~ 
that Hilda is your, child ?”’ 

in wall hie arrel, yy —_ 
to Grimred, al anxious @ opinion 0! 
some one on the subject, since I have not dared.even 
to mention my.suapicion to Tre . There has been 
a young lady visiting at Lady Thaxter’s. She—the 
young —went back to Lancashire about three 
wnakeingn. Her name was Honor Glint,” 

Darrel Moer drew his breath, hard, 

“The first time,I saw the girl,” continued ‘his 
lordship, “‘I.staredat her spell-bound. .Yon have 
not seen her? She was young, about Hilda’s 
fair and slender like some,graceful lily, andishe 
pe tenderest, sernetinns, Soap i ares am ae shar 

auty.in my eyes consisted.of her, go q 
full o Saeas sunshine,.kinked and waved, and: in 
her black, velvety eyes, which,met mine with a 
frank. sweetness that took my.old ,heart by storm. 
Darrel, she has son's eyes—Wallace Floyd's 
eyes—and sho has that rare combination of midnight 
eyoe, and golden hair, which . di i the 

‘loyds. ,Her.w sa00. wae. his, idealized, 
tenderer, sweeter, lovelier, but still my .#on’s.” 

“It was yery strange,” said, Moer, huskily. 

“Strange! It was a most marvellous coincidence. 
And, Darrel, I felt my;heart go.out. to that girl in a 
sort of yearning. I.knew then that my. heart wae 
ate hg eee okt, L.could have taken her in 
ayame in. my son’s place, and, loved her as I loved 


“You would marry. her, 
Lord Waldemas sai (cent in displeased 


surprise, . 
|- “Sir Hugh Tregaron-will marryher, I hope, ’’ ‘he 


said. ‘‘ He.loves her. love was that of a father 
or grandfather, if you will. Ive thonght.of hers 
hundred times, since she:went away. Ihave even 


nnare 
dréamed of her. Last night I dreamed that Wallace 








calls them the ‘stars of earth,’ she is full of poetry, 


came to me, leading thisgirl—this Monor Glint—by 
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the hand, and entreating me to forgive him, and to 
receive this girl into my heart in his place. And to- 
day, Darrel, the young Hungarian countess at Lady 
Thaxter’s gave me a shock — quite unintentionally, 
I am sure, but nevertheless a most terrible shock.” 

“ The—Hungarian—countess ?”” 

“Yes. We were driving in the park,” said Lord 
Waldemar, his voice sinking, and his stern eyes 
softening, “ and the bracelet of the countess became 
anfastened. I bent to clasp it, and saw upon her 
delicate wrista tiny mole. ‘It was birth-mark,’ 
she said to me, and then added, laughing, ‘ but it is 
not a mark by which I might be identified. Moles, 
are too common. Miss Glint could be easily identi- 
fied if she should ever become involved in a contest | 
like the sheeealines diewn = a wR on 
her arm & ike a er, Clear, vivi ; 
and she has an irregular scar on her ail ‘the re- 
sult of a knife wound, inflicted by in in- 
fancy.’ Imagine my consternation. hese marke 
rm resemble those by whith I identified 
Hilda !” : 

“The coincidence is startling,” Galtered ‘Darrel 


Moer. se 
“ The now presents Honor the 
actual damgister of Captain Glint?” 
Moer*s maim fairly reeled. Hie remembered that 


sibility that she was the daughter of Wallace 
dawned forthe first time upon him. - 
“May not thi 


istaken ? te I : her the other at 
mis saw + 
Lady Thats. She seen exquisitely rela Her 


woman, but somehww,” ‘said Moer, with seeming 
<n “T had @ famey that I have seen her 
efore.” : 

“Tt must have beém @bnoaid then. She is Hun- 
garian, or Austrian, I mhich. Lady Thaxter 
tells me that this is wisit of the countess to 
England. I never mej«/mbote/brilliant woman, nor 
s truer lady,”’ said Lovd Waldemar, his/brouzed face 
glowing. ‘ She has the*pure, @resh, foviagheart of 
a child, the grace andaplomb of the fimest’woman 
of the world, the beauty of an‘angel, the ‘brain of a 
statesman.” 

Moer scanned his uncle narrowly. 

“She must be an extraordinary woman to elicit 
such praise from you, my lord,” he said. 

“She is. Lowas ating with Lord Carysfortjat 
the House yesterday, and he spoke of her. .He has 
just renewed his old acquaintance.withher,. She 

as been'for years’the star of the Austrian court. 
She married many years.ago in her early youth 
the old. Count. Rothsmere. .She is adored by his 
tall sons. She was a good wife to her husband, who 
fairly worshipped her, and during ‘the last year of 
his life she was his constant nurse and attendant, 
remaining with him night and day, reading to him, 
singing to him, making perpetual sunshine in his 
sick chamber. He died in her arms, her name the 
last upon his lips. He was many years older ‘than 
she, but she loved him.” 

“ Perhaps she would marry again, if your lordship 
were to ask her,” suggested Moer, with a sudden 
flash of reckless bitterness. 

Lord Waldemar’s face flushed hotly, and he'arope, 


saying’: 

“She has never given mo much encouragement. 
Next time she marries she will probably marry a 
young’ man,” 

Moer rose and passed upstairs with his uncle. 

Lord Waldemar put on his greatcoat in ‘the! lall, 
and went ‘out. 

Moer wentinto the library,and rang’ the bell. A 
servant appeared. 

“Tell Mr. Grimrod, whois in the drawing- 
that I him to come to! me,’ ‘he commanded. 
must see him immediately.’ 

QHAPTER XLVIII. 
_ Somm minutes elapsed before Grimrod appeared 
inanswer to the somewhat peremptory summons of 
Moer, who stirred the library fire, drew the curtains 
closer, turned up the gaslight,aud moved restlesaly 
‘about the .room, stung by the thoughts that 
crowded upon him. 

“My ungle is going to make an idiot of himself, 
and offer marriage fo a German countess,” 
he said to himself. “ she have hin? Whois 
she? Ah, if 1 only knew! I’m afraid I’ve brought 
ay goose to a pretty market, afterall, Instead of 
duping, I ‘have been duped.” 

He relieved his mind with the utterance of a vol- 
ey of imprecations. He was in the midst of them 
when Grimrod came in, cool, easy, and impassive 
a8 usual, 

“The servant said you wished to see me,’’. said 
the manager. “ How strange, you look !” 

Moer did look strange. He was absolutely hag- | 
gard, and there was a wild and reckless expression 
in his eyes that was seldom seen there. ‘He laughed 
sheeringly. 


“and I’ll come to the point at once. Why did you 
visit Miss Floyd’s room last night and remain there 
two hours ?”” 

Grimrod.looked innocently surprised. 

** You are mistaken, sir,” he said, coolly. “ Ihave 
mever visited Miss Floyd’s room.” 

“You need not deny it. Ihave a witmess who 
saw youlgo m there and saw you come out two 
honrs later, and who'tricd to listen.” 

Now indeed Grimroad started. 

“Well, whatdid hetear ?’’ he asked. 

“Nothing. What secret is this you and Hilda 
Wiloyd have in'igommon ?” 

“Hilda Moeermow,isir. I have no secret in com- 
amon with Mr. Moer. Your informant 
mmaust have ‘what he told you.” 

_ “Ah, gedjamy Wife! She is my wife unfortu- 
merc strange | Mr. Moer,” 

very ge lanynage, Mr. Moer, 

“ Isat?” cried Moer,savavely. ‘Then make the 
mostefit. You have duped me, you trickster and 
cheat. Imever had the confidence in you that my 
uncle ‘had, You mmeare a scheming, double-dyed 
rasan] |*” 

“Sir! What dees this mean?” 


Watchley has iagposed upon him a girl who 

hig qmaddenguek The girl’s insolence, s 
Mess, and deceilifaimess, he fancies are qualities fo- 
Zeign to his blood. He’s tired of Hilda—and go am 


Praised your honesty and fidelity. 
Now you have got to own the truth to me,” 
‘ad Moer’s eyes glowed rw. “Is this girl you 
live foisted mpom Lord aldemar your own 
danghter ?” 

Dhe fierce attack of Moer tape ile 
astute villain. 

His Mephistophelean face showed aghastly white- 


ness. 

He returned Moer’s burning, restlesagiances with 
Steady and rity i AZO. ot j 
*“Bneak out!” somed © — “Tm the 

's busband—tied to her because ‘Willany. 
+reld fortune in my very hand and flung it from 
me to grasp this hollow phantom. You had better 
make friends with me. Weean work together, but 
if you try to keep me in the dark you'll rue it. 
Agaiu I ask—and I warn you T mean’ to be answered 
—ts this Hilda your deaghies iy 

By this time Grimrod had begun to recover the 
iapeminn coolness that had distinguished him all 

jife. 

Hoe answered, simply : 

‘* Yes, the girl is my daughter.” 

Despite the fact that he had expected an affirma- 
tive answer, Moer was shocked by it. 

“Your danghter—yours !” he cried, hoarsely. 
“And it is this for which I have sold myself—this 
for which I have schemed.and toiled—this‘for which 
I flung away the fairest fortune man ever held in his 
grasp—this for which I have perjured myself and 
endangered my libertythis !. Great Heaven!” 

He ay. foamed in his wild fury. 

‘Grimrod ‘watched ‘him ina wary silence. 

“I wanted ‘to marry title, wealth,” cried Moer, 
with a hoarse laugh. ‘'I wanted. beauty, elegance, 
brains, sweetness, And, oh, Heaven! 1 had them 
all!) And for'what did I fling themaway? To be- 
come the son-in-law of my uncle's business manager ! 
I:wonder I don't:go mad !”” 

He ‘beat ‘his forehead fiercely with his clenched 
hand. ‘His fury was: ing. In all his experience 
of men Grimrod had never seen any similar blazing 


passion. 

“ This isn’t going to help you,”) said Grimrod, 
quietly. ‘‘ You are married to Hilda, and you will 
be wise to make the most of her, You can assist:in 
making her position secure. She will cajole Lord 
Waldemar .mto an affection for her now that, she 
knows the truth. The baron will soon forget his 
suspicions, The real heiress is dead probably.” 

“She is not. I know her. -I loved her. I love 
her still,” raved Moer, in a renewed paroxysm of 
frenzy as the full force of what he had lost burst 
upon him, “She is.as beautiful, as fair, as sweet, 
as lovely as your danghter is hideous to me. I have 
been-an idiot. “If I had ‘been true to her'T should 
have been at this moment‘the husband of ‘the ‘real 
heiress. I could shoot myself for my mad folly.” 

on You have‘known the real’ heiress ? No, 
no!” 

“But I say'yes. I ‘have been married ‘to her.’ 

Grimrod sprang back. 

“Then alll is lost,” cried the manager, hollowly. 
“This marriage:to Hilda is*but a mockery, and you 
are married to the real heiress, ‘if ‘this is true. t 
I cannot—will not‘believe it.” . 

“Tt was that marriage, the one to the real heiress, 
that was a pemar on, groaned Moer, “It is null 
aad void. I am the husband. of your charming daugh- 
ter fast.enough. Ihave thrown away the diamonds. 
1 hold the paste carefully in my hands.” 


“It means thebimy uncle suspects that Mrs. 
nab 


4 I tried to dilaythis suspicions—I don’t ‘know af }/6¥8t. 
ancceeded—and 
‘been | Bah ! 





Moer replied only by an hysterical laugh. 

‘She must be hidden away from all possibility of 
an encounter with Lord Waldemar,” said Grimrod. 

“Yes, for he has seen her, and he suspects her 
identity. She.resembles his son. He will search for 
her. She ought to be shipped a long voyage.” 

"To a port Whence there is no return,” said the 
manager, significantly. ‘If you refuse to stand by 
me,@nd gotmck to this beautiful girl who so sur- 
passes Hildatin your estimation, I'll announce your 
ma e to Hilda in every mony Savy emigel and 
will Lord Waldemar myself. I: is no escape 
for you from this marriage.” 

‘“*T know it,’ said Moer, with the dull langour of 
hopelessness and exhaustion. “ I must abide by the 
bit of paste I have preferred tothe diamond !” 

His soul was swept with the waves of a deep de- 
spair. The iton of retribution was eating its way 
into his spirit, The keen misery of this hour might 
atone for years of wickedness.;one would think. 

** You realize that if erd Waldemar has seen tho 
true “Hilda, and suspects that she is his grand- 

. that you are not esfe while she lives, do 
you ndé?” asked the: » “* He may see her at 
any time. If he should elmim ther in Mikia’s placo, 
the wou!tkick us all out. Ihave lost my fortune, 
ig (nae poor. What woul@ become of us ?” 

Ne {even worse than’you ‘think. | Dotectives 
iawe been searching for the girl for weeks. If they 
‘shonid happen to find her, it’s all over with us for 


“Moor, that girl must die 1” 
-~ said 





, “she must die!” 
issshe ?” 
“Tocannot tell you. Sheidim safehands. I will 
attend to—to di ing of her. ‘Itis best that you 


‘@hould mot seo her, ‘She shall die; rest assured of 






“ Fou do not false?’ Remember 
that your i rmow is worth nothing. 
Rensabin tans 1 any power.” 

“I remember. think Loan forgot it?” 


you will kill her ?’ 

Moer turned his Italian eyes full upon Grimrod 
There was a glare of murder in them. 

The manager was satisfied. 

**T see you mean business,” he said. 

Moer laughed hoarsely. 

**T am in the toils of one keener than I,” he said, 
‘6 All I can do is to make the best of a bad bargain. 
I’ve brought my wares:to''poor market, but must 
accdpt the pay I bargained for. L loved this other 
girl—she thought herself my wife. [could have 
been proud of her. One would think this retribu- 
tion. Tregaron loves her too, and wants to marry 


er.” 

“What! Is she Miss Glint, who visited Lady 
Thaxter—she whom ny lord admired so fer- 
vently ?” 

“Yes, that Honor Glint is the real Hilda Moyd. 
She has disappeared, and Sir Hugh Tregaron is turn- 
ing every stone in Britain to find her. Her where- 
abouts may be discovered any day. She would be 
brought to London, her story would be told, and 
Lord Waldemar would recognize her as his grand- 
daughter. I begin to see that | stand upon a «lip. 
I have cast my lot in with you, and 
must work with you.” 

“ Where did Miss Glintcome from? What is:her 
history ?”’ 

“Qaptain Glint found her in thearms of her nurse 
in the streets of Valetta. ‘The nurse was stricken 
with fever; and was left at Marseilles. Captain Glint 
bronght the.girl up.a lady, and as his daughter. Lf 
[had known more about the history of the heiress, 
I must have suspected Honor’s identity with Hilda 
Floyd. She bears @ wonderful resemblance to Wal- 


“ Her existence is dangerous tous. She is at the 
Cypresses.” 

** How do you know ?” : 

“T suspected it because it is you who havehidden 
her away and because you have no other place im 
which to conceal her. Sir Hugh Tregaren men- 
tion one word about you to Lord Waldemarin com 
nection with this girl’s disappearance and the baron 
will tell him to search the Cypresses. ‘The girl 
mast be got rid of to-night.’ i f 
i Yes; to-night. Iwill start for Huntingdonshire 
by the first train. To-night.” 

The«furderous glare came ‘back to Darrel Moer’s 
eyes, and Grimrod smiled with satisfaction as he 
read his ‘compsnion’s fell purpose. He knew that 
Moer’s soul was strung to the terrible deed which 
he commanded. 

They lingered a little longer, and then Moor went 
up to his room and held a conference with Bing. 

Within the hour he left the house, proceeded to 
the station,.and started on his ponmney into Hunt- 
ingdonshire, the dread and awful purpose deepening 
with every moment into implacability and determi- 
nation. 

Unknown to him, and inflamed with the same hors 





‘* Where is this real Meireas.?” asked the manager, 





“L bave something to say to you,” he exclaimed. 





softly. 


rible design, Grimrod was in the same train. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE 
SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


— —— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety. Shakespeare, 

“Suur the door, and take care of her, Crezence, 
said the aeronaut to his wife, in a peremptory tone 
that was anotler surprise. 

“ Well, well, the saiats only know what has hap- 
pened to Carl,” she muttered, setting out a chair for 
her guest ; “something terrible has transpired, I’m 
sure, I only hope he hasn't lost his wits.” 

“ Don’t be angry with him,” spoke up the sweet, 
silvery voice, “I alone am the cause, And indeed I 
can’t blame you if you are angry.” 

The mantle fell away from the pale face, and Lady 
Pauline looked up pitifully into the other’s happy, 
rosy countenance. 

“Oh, how could 1 forget ?” ejaculated Carl’s tender- 
hearted little wife. “You are the beautiful woman 
who called Carl to save you. Yes, yes, I know all 
about it now. And he’s done it. Now who'll say 
he’s crazy and idle and wasteful; who'll say it I 
wonder ?” 

She stroked the delicate hands and patted softly 
the lady’s dress, and smiled, and glowed over her 
husband’s name, and showed to Lady Pauline just the 
warm-hearted, fond, foolish little wife she was. 

But as her hands followed the black folds she 
started up. 

“Why, your dress is wet, and is draggled and torn. 
And now I think of it Carl looked strange too. What 
has happened?” 

At that moment her husband entered. 

His first movement was to draw tle curtains hastily 
and then he caught her in his arms and kissed her 


fondly. 

“ My dear little fraulein, thou little knowest how 
near it came to ending thy Carl’s life this day. The 
‘Bird of the Air’ has come home with her death blow, 
and she had nearly given us ours. Are they right 
who called me a reckless visionary? All that money 
that might have decked thee out like thy friends has 
vanished intoair, The balloon is ruined, Crezence.” 

“My poor Carl! but you can soon earn the where- 
with to fit out another, and you shall have my gold 
necklace.” 

= caught her in his arms with a proud and happy 


* And now, Crezence, you will look after the lady’s 
comfort. Take her into the inner room and make her 
eomfortable as thy skilful hands so well know how 
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to do. Then come back and I will tell you the story, 
and you shall decide what course I shall take.” 

Lady Pauline was led gently into a cozy little room, 
the best in the house evidently, and the damp robe 
was removed, and one of Crezence’s own white Sunday 
dresses brought out. 

Thenacup of warm tea was given her. 

When she insisted that there was nothing more to 
be done the Fraulein Crezence stole back to her hus- 
band aud found him standing over the cradle of their 
sleeping boy with a grave, thoughtful face; and when 
at her step he turned acd, making room for her, bent 
down to kiss her rosy cheek she saw that his eyes 
were full of tears. 

“ Little happy heart,” he said, “I would fain be 
careful for your sake how I move wrongly, though it 
is little I heed the jeers of those who laugh at the 
crazy aeronaut.” 

“What can you mean, Carl? You were not to 
blame about the balloon,” she began, 

He sat down in the chair, drawing her into his lap. 

“ You shall say, Crezence, what I shall do in the 
matter, I am going to tell you the lady’s story, and 
you shall be the judge;” 

Then he told her, in simple language, the story 
which he had heard from Lady Pauline, and added 
thereto a description of the day’s adventures. 

The tears were raining softly down her face when 
he concluded. 

“Oh, Carl, dear Carl, it seems as if Heaven sent 
ae especially for her rescue. We cannot turn away 

rom her now, Surely we can hide her safely, and 
though we are poor,” and here she paused and sighed, 
“it will be such a grief to you to forbear attempting 
another balloon, but—but all we can save will suffice 
to make the difference, won't it ?” 

“* But the danger—the risk?” he said, gravely. 

“Do you think I am afraid of that? Who will 
dare harm you for protecting a persecuted lady like 
this? I will take all the blame myself.” 

How the bright eyes flashed yet more brightly with 
their indignation and zealous resolution. 

“ My little Crezence, the brightest jewel a man has 
ever possessed,” cried the enraptured husband, ‘I 
knew that would be your answer. Yes, we will pro- 
tect and help the lady.” 

He put his arm around her, and drew the little rosy- 
faced woman into Lady Pauline’s presence. 

“My lady,” he said, proudly, “the fraulein has de- 
cided as I told you she would,” 

“ May Heaven bless you both!” faltered Lady Pau- 
line, “But while I am grateful for your goodness 
and generosity it frightens me the more to know the 
danger you willincur, Let me have a disguise of 






















































some sort as speedily as possible, and where will you 
hide me from every eye, even your most trusted 
neighbours ?” 

“T am thinking about that,” retarned the wife, 
“ Carl and I are clever enough to contrive a safe 
place. You know the little upper chamber that is 
scarcely more than a closet? There is only one 
door of entrance, and one would not look for a sepa- 
rate room in that odd corner. Don’t you see, Carl?” 
.. turned her bright, sparkling face to her hus- 

nd’s. ¢ 

“ Not yet,” he answered, smiling at her eagerness. 

“ Why, there is the queer old wardrobe that lum- 
bers up the attic. It will cover up the door entirely. 
You must nail it there as if it was made for the 
spot.” 

“Then, how is the lady to get out, or you get in 
with her food, silly child?” 

“ Can't you make a sliding-door in the back of the 
wardrobe, and I will hang my clothing over it, and 
who will suspect ?” 

“ Admirable!” he exclaimed, “ Well done, Cre- 
zence. I have the idea now. Give me my supper, 
and I will lose no time in setting about it.” 

“T will get the room comfortable. Don’t be down- 
hearted, my lady; we shall succeed finely.” 

The rest of the evening was devoted to this pur- 
pose, and the aeronaut was just driving the last nail, 
while his wifeand Lady Pauline stood near watching 
him, when there came a loud and imperious knock at 
the door below. 

All three started and turned pale. Crezence hur- 
ried the lady throngh the sliding-door, and began 
covering the nails of the wardrobe with clothing, and 
removing as hastily as possible all signs of his work, 
while her husband took the lamp, and slowly de- 
scended the stairs, calling out as the summon echoed 
more noisely still ; 

“ Yes, yes, I am coming. One must have time to 
put on his shoes. Who is there in such haste, and 
what is the trouble that a peaceable man’s door is 
assailed with such violence?” 

“Open—open, Carl Koeppel,” returned a gruff 
voice ; “do you keep people standing outside your 
door all night?” 





CHAPTER XI. 


And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay'd to strike, though oft re . 


Wuen, tired out with his restless wandering, and 
exhausted by the wasting excitement and bitter grief 
of his thoughts, Nat the taxidermist. sought his 
Lumblo cabin at sundown of that day of vain search- 
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ing and perplexity, he found some one there waiting 
—a dark figure crouched down against the doorway, 

“ Stephano!” exclaimed he, eagerly. 

But tke bowed head was lifted up, and showed him 
the ghastly face of Penelope Foss. Miserably indeed 
must the long day have passed with this woman to 
have left such marks upon her face. 

He hastened to — door, and set her a chair. 

“ My dear Miss Foss, it is very unwise to give way 
to your grief in this way. For Leina’s sake, surely, 

ou will forbear killing yourself. Remember we have 
hind as yet buta very short time for search.” 

Penelope rose and dropped into a chair. 

He noticed now that she hada small bundle on 
her arm, and that another lay on the ground by the 
door. 

“ Are you going away ?” he asked, in keen sur- 
rise, 

“Yes,” returned she; “I am going to seek for 
Leina. I will search the wide world over till I find 
her. I will never stop, and never lose.heart until I 
have found Leina.” 

“ This is very foolish,” said Nat, decisively. “I 
wonder that your family allowed such an entirel 
useless proceeding. You will do far better to go 
and wait for the result of the detectives’ investiga- 
tions.” 

She looked at him earnestly. 

“Are you deceiving me? You told me that you 
wanted to snatch her away. Is not this the result 
of your plan?” 

“Would to Heaven it were!” replied Nat. “No, 
no, Miss Foss, I know nothing whatever about it.” 

“Oh, do not cheat me,” implored she, mildly ; “ do 
not try tocheat me. For, see, I come over to your 
side, They have turned me from their door. Theo- 
dosia flung her bitter anathema after me, and bade 
me never to seek to look upon her face again with- 
out I brought Leina back. If you have her hidden 
away take me to her, and I shall be happy; it is all 
Task. I will leave all the rest.to you. Only take 
me to Leina!” 

“Would to Heaven it lay in my power,” retorted 
Nat, deeply affected by her despairing anguish. “I 
suffer myself keenly with anxiety concerning the 
dear child.” 

“Do you think she has been killed ?” asked Pene- 
lope, ina hollow voice. “I heard them tell about 
finding blood in the boat.” 

“No, no; do not fancy anything so horrible,” he 
answered, shuddering: ‘“ Believe me, whoever has 
taken her away will guard her health and safety 
jealously,” 

“ You believe it is some’ one who knows her his- 
tory, I see that,” said Penelope, drearily. “ Oh, my 
little Leina, how much grief and trouble have come 
to you out of that.” 

“You need rest, and food too, I presume,” said 
Nat, compassionately, and not without quiet tact. 
“And 1 almost am faint and weary. Would you 
mind making me a cup of tea, Miss Penelope? I will 
soon have a fire kindled.” 

And without giving her opportunity to refuse he 
hurried his fuel into the grate, and started a bright 
blaze under the tea-kettle. 

Half-mechanically Penelope put down her bundle 
and came nearer the scene of operations, 

“You will find my humble ware in that closet, with 
a loaf of bread and such simple accompaniments as 
I can get easily. This little table will answer, won't 
it?” he continued, in such a take-it-for-granted way 
that Penelope could not demur. 

So she set out the table, and made it ready in ber 
woman’s neat fashion, and when the silvery stream 
os buzzing merrily from the tea-kettle she made 

@ tea. 

Then the two sat down, half conscious of the 
strangeness of the position, and yet the sensitive- 
ness blunted in both minds by the abstraction and 
anxiety concerning the mutually beioved one. 

Penelope drank her tea with feverish relish, but 
could not force food into her parched throat, and Nat, 
understanding how it was, did not urge it upon her. 

When she had restored everything to order Pene- 
lope took up her bundle. 

‘ WP as are you going, Miss Foss?” asked Nat, 
ently. 

“Anywhere and everywhere,” she returned, sor- 
rowfully, * until Leina is found,” 

“But to-night I mean? A woman cannot be wan- 
dering at night.” 

“I don’t know, I shall pay one of the fishermen 
to row me away.” 

“Why not sleep to-night at White’s house ?” sug- 
gested he, “I will go down there with you, and 
after that, if you will take my advice, you will go 
aud stay quietly with Madame Peyron. The poor 
old lady, remember, hag a still heavier loss than 
yours. You can be of much comfort to her, and each 
cau cheer the other and help to keep up good courage 
ud @ hopeful heart 1 beg you will abandon this 





wild scheme of going on the search yourself. I pro- 
mise solemnly to bring you word of the slightest clue 
we obtain.” 

“You are kind, very kind, when my own kin turn 
from me in anger and reviling,’’ she murmured, 
oe with the bundle upon her arm like one 

zed. 

“That Theodosia is the dragon Leina has play- 
fully named her,” said Nat, indignantly, ‘ Don’t 
allow yourself to be troubled by anything she has 
said or done. Itis no wrong of yours, but much shame 
to her, Miss Penelope. Come, let me go down with 
you to White’s, and do you stay there quietly, and 
try to obtain rest and sleep,” he added, coaxingly. 

Penelope passively yielded to his guidance. 

He saw her safely into White’s care, and managed 
to make them understand that she was not to be al- 
lowed to leave until he saw her again, and then once 
more returned to his lonely cabin, and, thoroughly 
exhausted alikein mind and body, he threw himself 
upon the bed, 

Sleep, however, would not come. 

While he was lying motionless and silent, but with 
his mind intensely and nervously awake there came 
to him the sound of a slow and cautious step without 
his door, 

Never stirring, but with every faculty alert, he 
listened, and made sure that ahand was on the door, 
softly and carefully trying the latch. 

Still he kept motionless and silent. 

He was not sure whether he had slipped the bolt 
or not when he came in, but fanciedit was still un- 
fastened, for he had thrown himself on the bed dressed, 
intending to rise again shortly. 

The slow, cautious opening of the door proved the 
correctness of this conjecture, 

The bed on which he lay was in the little room 
whose door opened almost exactly opposite the out- 
side one, and the former being wide open and the 
moonlight pouring in he was able to see distinctly. 

The first thought which occurred to him was that 
Penelope Foss, restless with her fears, had come back 
to him for comfort. 

Then a glad hope throbbed at his heart. 

It might be Stephano come back to explain all. 

He did not lift his head or give the slightest indi- 
cation of his wakefulness, not even when a dark 
figure stepped in with noiseless tread and stood for 
a moment listening evidently for any sound of dis- 
covery. 

For what seemed to his suspense an interminable 
ege the intruder waited motionless, and so also di 

at. 

“I will not speak, even if it is Stephane,” thought 
the latter. ‘I will learn the object of this midnight 
intrusion.” 

Cautiously, with a cat-like tread, the figure crossed 
the little room and came on toward the bedroom, 
more cautiously still when evidently the reclining 
figure upon the bed was perceptible. 

Nat drew the long, regular breathing of sound 
slumber, yet through his half-closed eyes noted every 
movement. 

He was still at a loss to know who the man could 
be, His face was in the shade, and a broad hat was 
thrust down low upon his forehead, hidirg the fea- 
tures, had they been turned towards thz light. 

Nat wished that his trusty pistol had been a little 
nearer his own hand, but it was lyicg on the little 
stand beyond him. He was, however, between it and 
this unknown prowler, and made sure that he could 
spring up and seize his arm, if the man attempted to 
possess himself of the weapon, 

He seemed, however, to have no such intentions. 
Like one familiar with the place, either by personal 
knowledge or by some instruction derived from an- 
other, the figure crept steathily to the corner where 
the taxidermist’s rough, common-looking and bulky 
writing-desk was resting. His band passed around it 
slowly and carefully, the next instant it was raised 
and lifted to the brawny shoulder, and the exit pas- 

e began in the same noiseless manner. 

oftly sliding from the bed, Nat made a rush for 
the pistol, and then bounded into the middle of the 
room, shouting: 

“Hold! there has been enough of this. Put that 
down and stand where you are, or you are a dead 
man.” 

A fierce exclamation in a stifled voice was his only 
answer, 

Nat fired promptly, but the man dashed out and 
flung the door beliind him. Seizing the rifle that, 
always loaded, leaned in that particular corner of the 
room, Nat tore after him, keeping him well in sight, 
but not gaining upon the little distance which di- 
vided them. ‘I'wice he raised the rifle to his shoul- 
der, but lowered it, fearing to waste the shot which 
might be needed at a closer encounter, and which 
was scarcely likely to speed to its flying mark in the 
midst of that drooping*shrubbery and the tall, en- 
circling rocks. 








The clumsy writing-desk must have been an an- 
noying impediment to the man’s flight, but he held 
on to it resolutely, and he kept the advantage in 
distance which he had originally gained. But Nat, 
grating his teeth together, solaced himself, knowing 
that as he came near the water’s edge there would be 
fewer intervening objects to screen a mark from his 
trusty rifle. Did this last idea occur to the flying 
thief? He turned suddenly, darted in a zig-zag jane, 
=< seemed to leap overs rock and disappeared from 

ew. 

Nat bounded forward and followed suit. He landed 
in a thick-matted growth of prickly thistles. Below 
was another irregular ledge of high, jagged rocks, 
— between these the dark figure was swiftly dart- 
ng. 

Seeing the great danger of losing sight of his 
crafty and unknown foe, Nat no longer hesitated, but 
raised his rifle, took deliberate aim, and pulled the 
trigger.. His rage and chagrin were beyond bounds 
when the weapon upon which he had always prided 
himself missed fire. I think it would have cooled 
the fierce passions which seized him, even in that 
moment of intense excitement, to have known what 
he afterward discovered, that the rifle had been tam- 
pered with and the caps removed, . 

As it was, with a hoarse cry of rage he tore on. 
The fugitive also had his mishap. He had turned 
his head to see if his pursuer had leaped the rock, and 
thus tearing forward his foot tripped or caught in 
some sprawling brier, and he fell to the ground, 

He was up in an iustant, but the writing-desk had 
tumbled from his shoulder, and picking that up and 
replacing it wasted the time, whose seconds were 
every one of consequence. 

He seemed aware that Nat was gaining on him, 
and adopted another stratagem. He turned sharply, 
rushed up the high, craggy point, and prepared to 
13 beeres it, in order to gain the clear beach, where 
probably some refuge awaited him. 

But Nat was alert and stimulated by the change of 
fortune. ‘ 

He also had his foot on the crag when the leap was 
taken, and came down upon the prostrate figure be- 
rah the other had extricated himself aud gained his 
eet. 

Nat's gun had fallen, and the writing-desk lay 
tumbled in the sand. Heeding neither, the two men 
grappled and rolled to and fro on the ground, pant- 
ing, struggling, writhing and twisting. 

It was an even match, for what Nat gained in 
dexterity and suppleness the other made up with his 
more powerful muscle and brute strength. 

But presently the unknown man, who had pre- 
served an obstinate silence, had his knee upon Nat’s 
chest, and, holding it there with all his strengtl:, he 
managed to extricate one hand and thrust it into Lis 

ket. 

Nat knew full well that the movement meant the 
deadliest issue. 

In one thrilling instant there flashed before him 
the fall consciousness of all the interests, the mo- 
mentous secrets that would perish with his life. 

The review was maddening. He seemed endowed 
with new strength by the passion which filled him. 
With one sudden herculean effort, he threw off the 
knee that pinned him down, writhed desperately 
round, and clutched with furious hands at the throat 
of his antagonist. 

The long, cruel blade had already sprung from its 
sheath, but was broken short off by the change of 
position, which thrust it into the earth as its master’s 
arm was doubled under him. 

Nat heard the snap of the brittle metal, and gave 
one gasp of thanksgiving, 

The chances were even once more, for his own 
hand was wrenched away from the brawny throat, 

Another series of rolling and twisting and despe- 
rate struggles, but Nats strength was failing fast, 
and the other seomed to understand it. Whaat then 
was his intense relief to hear a hurrying step crunch- 
ing the pebbly shore around the point, 

“ Help! Help!” shouted Nat, 

Then for the first time he heard the other’s voice 
and recognized it, for the man jerked out a sharp 
oath, 

“Ho, it is you, Jack Robinson!” panted Nat. “I 
can understand the grudge that makes you willing to 
kill me, but why you should want that writing-desk 
is a mystery.” 

“The young man sent me for it,” quoth Robinson, 
sullenly, still holding his grip, ‘‘ You'd better leave 
me to take it.” h 

By this time the footsteps had sounded nearer and 
nearer, and a tall, dark figure looked down wonder- 
ingly upon them. 

* Leina! Leina!” calleda frightened, wistful voice. 

“ Penelope Foss!” exclaimed Nat, joyfully, “ help 
me! ‘Take the box yonder, and hurry with it back 
to White's, and send him down to me. Fly—lose no 
time! It is a desperate ruffian I'am struggling with.” 
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She had evidence of this last; forthe infuritted 
Robinson nearly; strangled the last words inipoor 
Nat’s throat, and the. struggle was renewetl .again 
with redoubled fury. 

Trembling in every limb, Penelope ‘took up the 
writiog-desk, and went dashing away. It \was half 
an hour before she eeuld reach the cottage, from whieh 
she had stolen at. midnight,.and rouse ‘the sleep- 
ing men, and it was mearlyi@n hour before she led 
them to the spot. 

No sound of strnggle, of defeat, or victory came 'to 
them as the little party tramped breathlessly aronnd 
the ledge. 

For a moment they believed both combatants had 
vanished. é 

Then suddenly Penelope, with a horrified ery, 
sprang forward to along and, stirless figure 
stretched upon the sand. 

“By Heaven we are too'late !” cried White. “Jt 
is Nat!” 

Yes, it was Nat, coldias.ice, lying there with closed 
eyes and breathless lips. } 

White loaked round fiercely, and his companions 
rushed to examine every possible spot of concealment, 
but without any discovery of the miscreant. 

Penelope ran for water, and -began chafing the 
chilly hands, while White:knelt. downand put hisear 
to the motionless. breast. 

“ He is not dead. .Theredsafintter at the heart, 
I am sure. Oh, that we hada little spirit. Here, one 
of you run back and getsome, and bring alantern too 
—we may want to look’ for the tracks.” 

Wheu the cordial and light arrived they were still 
at work over the senseless man, and were still posi- 
tive that there was a feeble, beating of the heart. 

Penelope, still chafing at his, wrist, suddenly 
dropped it.as if'she had been stricken by a blow. 
The bright, gleam of the lantern had fallen upon. it, 
and she saw plainly the mark-—the dreaded, fatal 
mark that had become so ineffaceably iniprinted on 
her memory. i 

She sank down upon her knees, staring wildly into 
the pallid face, then sprang forward, .cryimg out, 


sharply: 
“You must save him, Send for. doctor: some- 
where. He must be saved, at any cost.” 


“Of course we will save himymaem, if dt can’ be 
done,” returned White, rather: resentfully.. ** We 
don’t need to be told of that. , Come, men, let's pick 
him up and carry him over to\the house. The wo- 
men folks can tell better than:we what. to.do, and 
we'll send fora doctor, It’s a mystery:what's going 
to happen next, But.J'll make it my basiness to hunt 
down the villains that have made all this trouble for 
our peaceable island. I swear to that, here right 
over poor Nat!” 

And, bearing the anresisting figure tenderly in their 
brawny arms, the little procession turned homeward, 
Penelope following belind, scarcely able to, realize 
that she was not walking in a dream rom whose 
paralyzing horror’she-should shortly awake and find 
herself in ber peaceful chamberat, Rook. House, with 
Leina lying nearin the placid sleep of:innecence and 
health. 

She only spoke when they made pause:at White's 
cottage, 

“Not here,” she remonstrated ; “take him )to his 
own home. To liveor to die, it will, be\better for 
him to waken there,” 

‘Bat who will take eare of.him 2”:queried White, 
dubiously. 

“I will,” returned PRenslope,:calmly; “I will not 
leave him while he needs. care.” 

Accordingly the reqnest, was granted. They Inid 
him gently down upon his own bed, andiadministered 
what simple restoratives were at hand, . De breath- 
ing grew stronger, the pulse quickened, the warmth 
came back to the ehilly limbs, whose.bruises were piti- 
able to see, and drew more than one cryof vengeance 
from the warm-hearted men: standiag around lim, 
But he didnot open hiaeyes or peak, When.at 
length a doctor made his appearance, which was not 
until after daybreak, hehook his head ominously. 

Penelope's dry black eyes saemed to dive benaath 
his very look to obtain. the itrath. 

“ What is it,” she whispered; “life or death ?” 

“Who can say?” anawered the\.doctor, solemnly ; 
“a very breath will swing the scales to the one side 
orthe other. Dither way,he will need the. closest 
attention and the most conscientious care.” 

“ He shall have them, never fear that,” returned 
Penelope. 

And the voice had in it the solemn earnestness.of 
& consecration. 

And well indeed she kept it. For three weeks 
Nat lay there unconscious, held, as it. were, from the 
very brink of the )grave. only by her, devotion and 
seli-forgetiul and never-wearying. atteutions, For 
three wecks also were the family at (Rock House kept 
in fearful suspense and tribulation. Not a word or 





Slightest hint of theimissing maidens had come to 


them ; the detectives were nonpluased, the, fishermen ' 
almost. superstitiously elarmed, while Nat was iying 
helpless and unconscious. 

Lhe only civoumstance that seemed ‘to. throw the 
slightest suspicion of light upon the mystery was the 
fact that Jack Robinson had not beensseen by any 
of them since Nat’s injury, 


(To de continued.) 





FACETI A. 


Tue ghosts, I hear, have-all struck, so. the Christ- 
mas tories. can be made'terrible only by their dul- 
ness.—. 

“JT came, near selling my boots the other day,” 
eaid John to. a friend. ‘‘How so?” “Well, I bad 
them half.soled.” 

“Ma,” said Bred, “ :shonld:wather ibe a wild fur- 
key, and live my life out on the prairies; than :bew 
tame turkey and be :killedyevery oar.” 

A PRUDENT match-making mamma gave the fol-| 
lowing candid advice to‘her daughter: “Oh, marry 
the man youlove, girl, if he is-ags riches Oresus.’’ 

A youna man charged with being ney was asived | 
if he took dt from ‘his “father. '* Isthink ‘not,” was | 
the reply; “father's got'all ‘the Ieziness he ever | 
had.” 

A FINISHED “coquette ‘at a ball ‘asked a gentle-| 
man uekr her, while she adjusted her tucker, whether 
be could flirt ‘a fan which ‘she ‘held@‘in ‘her hand. 
“No, madam,” he ‘replied, “but T can’ fan ‘a “flirt.” 

ANSWERING THE Door.—“ A part of your business | 
will be to answer the Goor,” said a lady to a new) 
servant, ‘ ’Deed, missus,, and does your door speak,” | 
exclaimed. the astonished domesti 

THE YOUNG EUPHEMIST. 

Aunt Mary: “ Whatis meant by declining anoun, 
Ethel ?” 

Ethel: “Politely refusing it, aunt dear.”-—Punch. 

Caur’s Heap Soup.— A dandy, remarking one sum- 
mer day that the; weather was,so excessively jhot 
that when be put -bis .head in a basiajof water it 
fairly boiled, ,reeeived for reply —‘ Then, sir, ;you 
have a calf's,headsoup at very Jittle expense.” 

A centiteman mamed Dunlop remarked that, he | 
had never beard his; name .punned supon, and did 
not believe it could be done. “There is nothing’ 
in the word more.,easy, sir,’ remarked a punster. | 
“Just lop offshalf:thensme, and it is.Dun.” 

Tue Ricuts oF WomEn.—Gentleman (log): “You | 
may say what you like, ‘Isabel, about the rights of | 
wormen, but‘there can be:no doubt: that your sex are | 
destined to be guided and governed by tlie:superior | 
mind ‘of wan.” 

“Wiro was the meekest man'?” -asked‘a teacher of | 
abright boy. “Moses, sir;"was the anewer, ““ Very. 
well, my boy, and ‘now -who ‘was the: meakest'wo- | 
mau?” ’“Phease, ‘sir, there: never was any’meekust | 
woman?” 

THERE are more acres in Mexico than in any other 
couutry Of the same’ares in the world. ‘For, in ad-| 
dition tothe millions:of acres‘of ‘her territory, ‘are ‘to 
be added the millions of -wiseacres who are never “at 
peace except when ‘fighting. 

A Witt AnD A’War.—Giving a lady away ata 
wedding is. simply a farce. “I'he old proverb says 
where there’s a will theré’s a way. Consequently, | 
as all the world knows that ‘every lady has a.will 
of her‘own, giving her a-“ way” seems quite ‘super- 
fluous. 

OFFICIAL ANNOUNGEMENT.—There were strange 
names in England.in the time of the Puritans, there) 
are.strange names still across.the Atlantic; but can 
anything be much stranger than this, which we find 
in the Court Circular, inats record of a well-deserved 
honour—‘ Mr. Commissioner of Charities Peter Rrle” ? 


—Punch 
A CHEERFUL SUGGESTION. 

Nerveless Old Invalid: “Well, Miss Nipper, I 
think it's quite time these passage, walls; were re-| 
papered |” i 

Londiady : “Parding me, sir, but Iam a-waitin’ | 
to. see ’ow your’ealth goes.on, _ Oolfins is sech things | 
to knock the paper Off a-comin’ down.”"—Fun. 

CAPITAL AND BASE, | 

Mrs. Bluestocking (who is writing a financial novel 
and of cowrse is ignorant of finance): “My, dear, 1) 
want to. know how a man’s floating capital would 
be treated in a will.” 

Mr. B.: “Sort of entail, of course, His floating 
capital would be tied downto the b(u)oys.”—Funs 

TOO LATE. 

Middle-Aged Customer : “‘ Mr. Bassbridge, my ma- 
sical edueation has been atterly neglected, but I’ve. 
strong desire to (practise some instrament, What 
should you advise:me to;take up ?” 








| menageries and side-shows,. 


ecommend ‘the triangle—-or—yes—L think ;a musical 

snuiibox, sir, would. be the best!’’—Runch. 
© Att Fup issrmer’—Oharles ‘Lamb, one -after- 
nootincreturning froma dinner party, took bis seat 
finos crowtled omnibus, when # stout gentleman sub- 
looked iw and politelyasked: “\All’fall in- 


sequently 
| side?” “T don’tika>w how it muy bowith ithe other 


passengers,” answered Lamb, “but thet: last piece of 
‘pie did the business for me.” 
| OF COURSE, 


WSeore of Blanket Loan Society (with severity) : 
“No, Bons ‘You pawned ‘tho last ‘blanket the 3: 
ciety lent-you!” “ 

Suppliant: “ Well, sir! *“That'sthe-very reason 
owhy the society should*len’*me another. You see, 
sir, [don’t wear ’em out like them as uses ’em.”— 


RINGING THE CHANGES, 
Coster: 'Tyook ye'er, Jaék; who wouldn’t*sport 
jewellery ‘when ‘he’can ‘Ting’ his ’and—like 
‘for ‘two tizzics—cheap,.ain’t it?” | 
Chum: “Ab’r! d’yer know, Bill,-a-eove as T 
nap sy ia ae Se yo night for two 
peas—cheap, 'warn't it, on’y: n't’ got two ; 
me,'so-1 dicka't ‘ave it done.”—Fun. r- did 
Aw INDIGNANT Stne.—A young laity who is.etudy- 
ing French lately wrote. to her og that she was 
“invited out to a déjewner the day before, and was 
toing’to a ‘féte champétre the next day.” “The pro- 
Rosece of the college was‘sarprised to recéive a tele- 
gram fromthe “ old man” a day or two' after, saying, 
“Tf you can’t ‘keép my ‘aaaghie away from those 
Will come down and'see 
what ails her.” . 
A FASTIDIOUS MENDICANT. 
A beggar asked for a piece of bread and butter .at 


} a house the other day, and on a conple of. slices being 


offered to-him, he immediately refused. them. 

“What's the matter?” asked the donor; “isn’t 
thia good, bread ?” 

“Yes ; the bread’s good enough,” said the beggar. 

* Well, isn’t the. butter tog?” 

“Yes; T’'ve.no fault to'find with the butter.” 

“ Well then, what is the. matter ?” 

“TP don’t like the way it’s spread on,” growled the 
fastidious mendicaat. 

Tusr didn’t jtand boys at «myysehodl, and. our 
master wrote good English,,almost as good as mine, 
We ‘ also, composed poetry, This, isthe sparkting 
verse. in -which.a friend:of'mine, {wherdis dat, Barty 
now?) .criticiged «French exercise sby | another 


boy: 
‘Such. French as.this 


Call you a rascal, 
And make Boileau, boil over.” 

Ifthe or Bees this, let him. :send:ane ‘the one- 
and-nive he owes.me for shatiguines-pig. Come, ndw ! 
HOW TO BUY 'SUREEYS, 
| Avanerchant: ‘who was noted:forshis stuttering, as 
wellias for his ‘shrewdness tin making « bargain, 

stopped at a poulterer’s and inquired: 

“ How. m-m-many t-t-torkeys have you g+g-got ?” 

“ Eight, sir,”i replied ithe, poultener, 

“6 Ttetrtough or tot-tender?” 

“ Some ere tender. and sometough,” was the reply. 

“IT k-k-keep b-b-b-boarders,”\'said ithe customer. 
“P-pick out the f-fomr t-tit:toughest t-tsturkeys, if 
you p-p-please,” 

(Che delighted: poulterer 'very willingly complied 
with the aunnsual) request, and said, in his politest 


tones : 

“ These are the tough ones, sir.” 

Upon which the:merchanticoolty put his hand upos 
the remaining four, and exclaimed : 

“ Ll) t-t-take th-th-th-thesel’’ 

MEROHANT AND (CIAIRK, 

* You»are very »late thisanorning, Mr. Jinks,” was 
the gruff) salutation of a merchant to one of ‘his 
elerks. ‘Do not det it happen again, sir.” 

“ Very sorry, sir,’ gaidithe clerk, ‘humbly, “Imet 
with a serious fall.” 

“Ah, dmdeed!”\ sail. the anerchant, relentingly. 
“How was that? Hurt you much?” 

* Principally, \sir, «in wyour estimation,” said ‘the 


| clerk, respectfully. 


‘+ Oh, nevermind that,” said:the merchant, iv a kind 
tone—* never mind that. I commiserate: with you. 
‘Wevare.all liable sto: accidents, How did you get 
your fall?” 

‘+ Well, you.sea,isir,".said the clerk, ‘ I: wasvealled 
quitevearly this moming ;!in fact,eombwhat -earlier 
even than usual.” 

iii Ah!” 

“ Yes, sir;:but:somehow:or, other I was. wnfortu- 
nate enoygh to fall asleep again, sir, and——” 





Conscientious Tradesman: ‘ Well, ir, I,should 





ep 
‘“ Mr. Jinks, you’re a‘ humbug !”:exclaimed the mer- 
chent, ‘in..a bantering 


tohe, wlio, in spite of bis 
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gruffness, was fond of a joke. ““Go to yonr desk 
sir; and! when 'yowtry it »egain do mot fail to fall | 
in thts direction.” 

BUT THEY NAVE DONE IT. 

A man. shut up in jail rentertained.a belief that 
he was illegally: confined, ‘and so sent for. alawyer 
to cousult nbout ‘the matter, After listening tothe 
prisoner’s story the lawyer said, with a confitert 
smile : 

“ Pshaw! man; .they.ean’t put you in jail for 
that.” 

“Oan’t they, thongh ?” 

“Certainly not; the thing’s preposterons. They 
can’t puta man in jail for any such action.” 

“ Butthey» have, though,” urged the-prisoner, who 
fully agreed with this lawyer that they couldn't do 
it; but was tunable to get it out of Tis head ‘that he 
was in jail nevertheless. 

“T tell you, my dearfellow, it is dimpossible ; they 
can't imprison you ona charge like that ; it’sagainst 
the law.” 

“But they have done it,” cried ‘the prisoner, stub- 
bornly, and) with. rising anger, “and confound “em 
here I am. I want to get out.” 

‘But [say they ‘car’t do it. If -youomiderstood 
the first thing about law you ‘woul! see'they ‘couldn't 
yourself, Mr. Blackstone says——” 

“ Oh—Blackstone! Ain't I here,.and haven't I 
been ‘here for six weeks?” 

“T tell you they can’t put you in ‘jail ' for this,” 
shouted the lawyer, springing out of his ‘chair, and 
growing excited himself, because his client. refused 
to listen to the points of law:in.the ‘case. 

“And I tell you,” yelled the prisoner; jumping'to 
his feet, ‘and ‘dancing “around ‘with excitement and 
exasperation, “they have done it, and. I am here in 
jail, and likely to stay here for-all.of, you, and 
what in the use in saying they can’t do 


The lawyer ‘subsided. 


HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 

Ovstue Sour.—Take a hundred oystcrs out of the 
liquor. Lo half-of the liquoradd an equal 
of water. ‘Boil it ‘with one tea-spoonful of crushed 
allspice, a little mace, some Cayenne pepper and salt. 
Let. it boil.twenty minutes, then strain it, put it back 
in the stew-pan, and add:the oysters. As soon asiit 
begins to boil, add ateacupful of cream; and a little 
grated bread, rubbed in one ounce ‘of butter, As 
soon as the oysters are plump serve them. 

Roast TurRKEY.—A ‘middle-sized, ‘fleshy “tatkey 
is esteemed in preference to one of immense:growth ; 
it is generally ‘more tender, and its flavour more ‘de- 
licate. In cold’weather ‘it should bedressed’a’ week 
after killing.; in mild weather five days, or eyen four 
may be stiflicient. After plucking your. bird singe 
him with white paper. dn i ‘ 
liver and gizzard, and ake! 
the-gall<bag; if “you.do the flesh is bitter, :past-all 
remedy, whereyer.it may.touch,, Draw the sinews 
of the legs, scald the feetand take off the outer ie, 
and cut away the claws. Wash well the inside .o 
the bird, and nicely wipe the outside; eut off the 
neck, but leavevsufficient orop skin ‘to turn over; 
flatten the breast-bone to:make it look’plump ; fill 
the breast with force meat, and sew the neck overto 
the back ; skewer the pinions and thighs, and press 
the legs between the brenst and side bones, putting 
the liver. under one pinion, the gi amder the 
other. In order to make all secure tie a string over 
the back of the bird, catching it at the points of the 
skewers, and tie in ‘the centre of the back. Fasten 
on the breast a sheet, or strips:of buttered pete 
prevent it scorching ; put it downitoa bright: at 
first at some little distance, afterward nearer} keep- 
ing it well bastedalithe'time. ““Asmall turkey takes 
one hour and half to roast, one that weighs ten 
pounds will require two hours, and so on in propor- 
tion. About'a quarter df anshour before you ‘serve 
remove the paper, lightly dredge the tarkey*with 
flour, and baste well with butter. Serve with a tu- 
reen of brown gravy and another of ‘BE108, 

A Goop CuristTmas PLum Puppine.—Withone 
pound of clean, dry currants, and half a ‘pound-of 
good raisins, stoned, mix.one pound of bread cruynbs, 
half a pound of fine flour, and one pound and a half 
of finely shred suet; add a qtarter of a pound of 
sifted sugar, a grated nutmeg, a drachm of cinna- 
mon, two cloves, and half a dozen. .almonds, 
pounded, and an ounce each of candied orange‘and 
lemon, sliced thin ; mix all.the materials thoroughly 
together in a bowl, with a.glass of brandy and one 
of sherry; then beat very well six-eggs,; and slowly 
stir in till all be well blended, cover the bowl and 
tet the mixture stand for twelve hours, then pour it 
into.a pudding cloth and tie it, not very tight; put 
it into boiling water and keep up the boiling for six 
hours. Serve with sugar sifted over, and wine or 





punch sauce, ‘Brandy is usually sent in with » 


Christmas padding, to be poured over the-whole or 
over each slice, then lighted and served in flames. 
Bakep Pium-Puppine.—Soak the inside jof 


| loaf of bread in boiling milk until quite soft, then 


beat the bread up, add a quarter of a pound of clari- 
fied sugar, ‘half a’pound ‘of currants, the ‘same of 
stoned raisins, five eggs, well beaten, candied orange, 
Temon‘and citron, a few ‘bitter almonds, pounded, 
Mix all thoroughly, add.a:cup. of brandy, place itiim 
a ene ae when — turn ote Bo 
sprinkle pow sugar Over. itumay i 
in a floured cloth or mould. 

Purr Pastz.—Takeone @andahalfof flour 
and one pound of butter, rub a small quantity of itin 

‘flour, | juice of half a lemon and the yolk and 

white of an egg, beaten up ; thenadd water to make 
the paste proper consistenes, ‘roll it out, put the 
remainder of the butter in a mass in the centre, fold 
it up, and lét it lie one hour, then roll it. out three 
times, foldingitup. ‘The butter used should be firm, 
and free from buttermilk. 


AT THE OLD TRYST, 


On, ‘no. doubt she has forgotten 
All those happy, youthful dreams; 
See, the very stile is rotten— 
Symbolizing love it:seems— 
Where, when .moons were young and 
tender, 
We two lingeretl in a trance ; 
Yet, I pray, may Heaven defend her 
From one sad .remembrance. 
Ten years parted !|—weary living ! 
Has she never known ‘remorse ? 
Has she felt the bliss:of ‘givin 
Love'for love ?—nor courted loss ? 


When the nights‘are warm and tender, 
Like a ghost does love arise ! 

Still, I pray, kind Heaven lend her 
Not a tear, to dim her eyes. 


Now I bend these:boughs no longer 
For my ‘sweet to pass this way ; 

All the branches have:grown stronger, 
Drinking sunshine day by day. 

Yet, what vision, sweet and tender, 
Walks here lonely ‘and alone? 

Heaven itself must surely send her 
Love ; how kind has Heaven orn - 


GEMS. 


Every action in‘company ought ‘to be with some 
sign of respect to those present. 

To conceal a fault by a falsehood ‘has been said to 
be substituting a.hole for stain. ' 

Do you wish to, learm how to.give-amything? then 
fancy yourself ‘in ‘the place of ‘the receiver. 

‘A MILD anstver town angry man, ‘like ~water cast 
upon a fire, ‘abatéth ‘his “heat, and‘from an enemy he 
shall become thy friend. 

BLESSED are ‘they ‘who ever keep. that portion of 
pure, generous ‘love with which they began life ! 
How blessed those who have deepened the fountains, 
andihave enough to'spare:for the thirst of others. 

Suot ‘is 'theevidity of'man, such is his cupidity, 
thirst ‘for acquisitiveness, anil love of aggrandize- 
ment, that he mever knows when. -hehas enough of 
anything earthly. His.desires seem ‘to ‘be infinite, 
and ‘yet’ his ‘real -wauts are but few, and these easily 
satisfied. 

Atv this Christmas season think of the poor! 
Few of us but know somebody who ‘is really in 
want of halp—somebody ‘that we can aid by sym- 
pathy or judicious ‘assistance. “When the bells wake 
you on Christmas morning .let it be with the re- 
collection that one,person at least will be the .hap- 
pier that day for what you havedone. 


NovemBEr.—November is not, #s8’a'rule, a month 
too favourable ‘to human interests. “This year it 
has been, however, in an inconceivably;bad temper, 
We heard of .conflagrations, floods, and hurricanes 


from every quarter. ‘The latest catastrophe was a 
tremendous north-easterly gale in ‘the Baltic, the 
most terrible, say the’telegrams, since 1694, driving 
up the’sea in mighty masses on the coast, ravagin; 

the towns and. villages of Schleswig-Holstein an 

Pomerania, carrying away 'w acres of land, 
frightening the i i 3 ito resolves of emigra- 
tion, doing ‘millions’ cost of damage in the district 
of Stralsund alone, drowning vast herds of cattle, 
swamping nearly a hundred ships, all but over- 
whelming the smaller islands,.infecting the wells 
with salt water,so that the ple cannot drink, 
and causing such‘havoc as‘tho living generation has 
not known. ‘l'ravelling thence, the tempest burst 
over Copenhagen, arid, indeed, over the entire king. 





dom of Denmark, wrecking vesséls’ in harbour, ox- 
tirpating the population.of.one little lonely islet, far 
from reach of help; and alarming the Northern 
natives,so that'the more simple of ‘them imagined 
that the end of the world had come. It is nota plea- 
asnt taskto lecture the ‘afilicted ; but these disasters 
are not unknown in the Baltic, and thereis.noinsu- 
perable reason, perhaps, why the people upon its 
we shoresishouldindt learn iessons from Hol- 





CHRISTMAS TREES, 

CHILDREN likeany ‘pretty'toys to hold sweets ; 
there are so'many ‘that are easily made, Sailors’ 
hats are’ very’pretty. You bnypill-boxes.ata che- 
mist’s, about'as largo round as a penny ; then gum 
on @ ronnd,piece of cardboard on the bottom, which 
forms the brim. ‘When dry mix: some: black paint 
with.water and gum, either lamp-black or indian-ink, 
and paint them all over. When dry, a little narrow 
dark-blue’ ribbon, tied round the crown, with the 
namé of # sliip painted on if With a fine brush in gold 
—gold shell is the-best—w in the box and 
they are done. 

Another good thimg*to-make is ‘with egg-sholls. 
Paint a face on an egg-shell—an old woman, for in- 
stance—and put.a mob-capon, with a bow of ribbons, 
a few sweets inside. All sorts of queer faces and 
head-dresses can be made. ‘Net purses, worked in 
wool, with sugar rings in each end, and sweets for 
money, children:like ; but what has been found sto 
cause great fun‘is to have six-orseven mysterious 
parcels packed up in :bright :papers and sealed, no 
one to know what'was inside. Put-any pretty little 
thing in them, such .as'a'tiny book-ora thimble. 

A pretty present fora little girl is a Madcira-nut 
glove-box, with a pair of soft kid gloves init. Of 
course a sntafl-handed little girl is desirable in this 
instance. ‘Select a fine lange Madeira-nut—or Eng- 
lish walnut—split it in two, scrape tho inside till i 
is quite smooth, bind the edge. of each half-nut with 
narrow gilt paper, pierce two pairsof ‘holes with « 
sharp bradawlon — sides of the nut, through 
these pass narrow blue or cherry-colouredribbon, put 
in the gloves, fasten the half-nuts together by draw- 
ing ‘the ribbon’ ‘tight:and ‘tying it in bows, varnish 
with shellac, and’your glove-box is‘finished. Instead 
of gloves, sugar-plums may be put in these boxes, or 
little articles of jewellery folded in soft. pink cotton. 
These nut boxes look very pretty: hung: npon ‘the 
branches of Christmas.trees, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A coprriGut law has been sanctioned by the Sul. 
tan—the first timo, that.any legal property in litera- 
ture has been recognized in Turkey. 

Crpar Crurk.—Cedar Oreck, which flowed under 
the Natural Bridge of Virginia, has entirely disap- 

ared. ‘Theré‘have been fonnd three Iaaks,in the 

ed of the stream, through which the water ,must 
have poured into some far underground channel. 

BerorE youask a favour ofsany oman consider 
threethings. First, can you'not avoid it? Second, 
can’ the one-you apply to grant ‘it? Third, would 
you, if ‘your places were reversed, do for your friend 
what you ask him to do‘for yourself? .1t is well to 
think of this, as it may change the whole question. 

Russian Feminine Docrors.—Russia will soon 
beat the world:in her staff of feminine doctors. At 
theinewly opened Medical School of St. Petersburgh 
300 young Russian women ‘have claimed admission 
as studentsin medicineand surgery. Tho number of 
admissions being fixed, however, at 70, there will be 
a@ great many disappointed. 

AN OpricaL AMuUSEMENT.—Take two small look- 
ing-glasses, place them ‘opposite each other verti- 
cally, about the distance of nine or twelve inches, 
Now put any object between the two seems, and 
look in one of them, and it will seem that a greats 
number of representations of the object is produced, 
If a little contrivance be used to-coneeal the method 
of making the experiment, an'‘nninitiated person will 
believe, ‘at first sight, there are several objects in- 
stead of only one. 

Snortna.—We heard a man describing oneof the 
peculiarities of a friend theother day in terms snb- 
stantially as follows: “Snore?-oh, no, that’s'no 
name ‘forit! When'you wake up in the mornin 
and find’ that the house you lodge in has been movi 
half'a mile daring the night by the respiratory ve- 
hemence‘of a fellow lodger you may get some idea 
of that fellow’s:performances. His landlady gets her 
house moved back by turning his bed around ; but 
theneighbours are beginning to raise objections, and 
an anchor has been sent for. JT Il bet the house or 
the anchor will give way, though, the first time he 
turns on the steam. And you ought to-hear him 
grind his teeth! It.sounds like a bone-mill crush- 
ing the back-bone. of an elephant. But he'has sach 

a pleasant:way of hoping you rested well, when he 
meets you at breakfast, that you can’t bear malice 
against him,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. O.—There are al ther a trifle over sixty-one 
thousand merchant vessels in the world. 

Prevx. C.—Write again; but, if you desire your com- 
munication to be inserted in these columns, write more 
temperately and somewhat more coherently. 

E, C————.—If Loniee Laura is patient she will find 
her matrimonial ap inserted in due course. If by 
chance not, she should write again. 

Epwarp § .—1. Without doubt the late lamented 
Charles Dickens was the sole author of “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit.” 2. “ Boz” was the nom de plume under which the 
great novelist introduced his first works to the public, 

P.S.—The piece of money spoken of in the Scriptures 
as a mite amounted to about seven English ings. 
The mite of a later date, and at one time much used in 
ecommerce, was equal to about one-third of a farthing. 

ALEX. B————.—Write to Mr. Tweedie, publisher, 
Strand, London, who will in all probabilit; supply you 
with asmall work on the subject ; we should think, how- 
ores. that you might procure it from a Dublin book- 

er. 


Aaricota, — The term black book is applied to a work 
devoted to an exposition of the roe of the 
revenues of the state. It is said to have m originated 
in 1175, by Gervais, of Tilbury. But, since his e, many 
books and phlets of a similar character and bearing 
the same title have been published. 

A Sotp1eR's Sistsr.—We regret to inform the corre- 

ndent she has been misinformed. There is no chance 
of the regiments being ordered home until they have 
completed their full term of service in India. The fact 
of an unusually unhealthy season would be insufficient 
to cause the Horse Guards to deviate from the established 
order of things. 

F.ora.—1. A good lip salve may be made as follows :— 
Take an ounce of the oil of sweet almonds, cold drawn ; 
a drachm of fresh mutton suet ; and a little bruised alka- 
net root ; and simmer the whole together in an earthen 
pipkin, Instead of the oil of sweet almonds you may usb 
oil of jasmin, of oil of any other flower, if you intend 
the lip salve to have a fragrant odour. 2. Take a pound 
of,fresh butter, a quarter ofa — of bees-wax, four 
or five ounces of cleansed black grapes, and about an 
ounce of bruised alkanet root. Simmer them together over 
a slow fire till the wax is wholly dissolved, and the mix- 
ture becomes a bright red colour ; strain, and put it b 
for use. 3. Oilof al ds, sper: ti, white, wax, an 
— sugar-candy, equal parts, form a good white lip 

ve. 


Constantine.—1, The neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden abounds with theatrical costumiers. 2. Your 
second question is a very silly one; your own feel- 
ane must dictate the answer. 3. Your handwriting 
is distinct but masculine and a little slovenly, yet with 
care and practice might be fitting for a clerkship of some 
kiud, or fora copyist. 4 Respecting safety there is but 
little difference between a steam and a sailing vessel, but 
old sailors with time to spare generally prefer the latter. 
5. Borrow or purchase a “ Bradshaw,” or an “A BC” 
Railway Guide, at your nearest station, which will give 
you every particular. 6 The drama is certaiuly in de- 
mand in the United States ; your lady friend, however, 
would stand but a poor chance of obtaining an engage- 
ment without she has made some kind of ition in this 
country. In the latter case she should apply to a 
theatrical agent, advertize in or study the advertise- 
ments which appear weekly in the “ Era ” newspaper. 

P. W.—Take boiled linseed oil and stir in pulverized 
charcoal to the consistency of paint. Put a coat of this 
over the timber, and the exclusion of damp will be per- 
fect. Basswood posts have been taken up after having 
been set seven years that were as sound when taken up 
as when first put into the ground. Time and weather 
seemed to have no effecton them. The posts should be 
well seasoned before the oil andcharcoal are applied, and 
the paint should be thoroughly dry before they are put 
into the ground. The best priming for old woodwork, 
and in fact all woodwork that is exposed much to the 
weather, is simply Spanish white, or as it is commonly 
called whiting, mixed in pure, raw, linseed oil; let it 
stand till it is thoroughly mixed, then reduce with oil 
and add the drier sufficient to dry it. This makes a good, 
hard, durable paint for first coat. Reduce it to an ordi- 
nary thickness for priming, and apply with an ordinary 
brush. It must be thoroughly beaten together, so as to 
work out all the lumps of the whiting. If colour is de- 
sired, or the woodwork is very much stainei by age, 
take about one-half of common whiting, one-half white 
lead, throw in small portions of red lead and chrome 
yellow to overcome the blackness of the wood, or add 











umber for a drab colour. Fresh t is al best. 
Small portions of Venetian red lampblack will do for 
a dark colour. 
C.D.—1. Your handwriting and diction, in every 
. 2. examiners may require that 
the given essay should be written within two hours; 


aioe mae f aoe ibject. have fi 
ple r of your su! 5 essay you have for- 
warded to us tor criticism is tolerab); y for « first 
attempt, yet too crude and discursive. It is poner in 
owledge 


——_ or shall we saya 

examiners will require. The resume of 
Photography is too simple and common-place, and while 
some of your remarks upon its practical uses in science 
and for social purposes are trite and pertinent your re- 
flection u its effect in entirely superseding the noble 
art of portrait painting are obviously incorrect. A pho- 
tographer is nothing if not an artist, neither is a photo- 
graphic portrait of any permanent value without aid 
ofart. We have still and shall ever have great portrait 
painters, albeit they may find photography a useful 
and important auxiliary. Again, you write “‘ from the 
costliness of the material it can never become a 
popular study.” Surely you ie that with the develop- 

P. 


ment of all arts (and photogra is but in its infancy at 
present) the materials become cheapened. Thus we do not 
think your paper would have the examiners. It is, 


however, upon the whole, so good, and shows so much 
earnestness and taking, that we can unhesitat- 
ingly advise you to use the next five or six months not 
only in the theoretical but practical study of photo- 
graphy, and if possible under some professional whereby 
you would gain, if we may use a manipula- 
tory and technical proficiency in the nature and uses of 
the various chemicals, and other materials, which would 
render the production of your examination paper a 
labour no less of ease than love, 


BO REST. 

= be ate fierce, they come < go, 

ow shrie! wild, now moaning low, 
With voice akin to human woe. . 
Wailing in saddest undertone, 
With soband oy and dismal groan, 
As if all joy and hope were gone. 
Now sinking down as if in 


hen rushing on in, 
Scatt'ring the dead leaves o’er the plain, 
Flinging the wild-briers high on air, 
Tossing the fir-cones here and there, 
Venting its grief in wild despair, 
Shaking the reeds with mutt’rings low, 
Bending the proud oaks to a bow, 
Lashing the pines with wild hallo! 
Skulking along the dreary sky, 
Under the h row bear its cry! 
Troubling the graves where violets lie. 


Now in the hemlock dark it springs, 
baw in the boughs it sits swings; 
is the dirge the wild wind sings. 
** Is there no rest, oh, wind ?” I cried, 
“ Is that sweet hope to thee denied ?” 
** No rest,” the troubled wind replied. EC \ 


Satrire.—The origin of heraldry, in the first and most 
commonly understood sense, has n attributed, by the 
general consent of the best writers on the subject, to the 
necessity for distinguishin by some outward sign, 
amidst the confusion of battle, the principal leaders dur- 
ing the expedition for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
But nothing is absolutely known concerning it beyond 
the fact that the mid of the 12th century is the 
earliest period to which the bearing of heraldic devices, 
properly so called, can be traced ; and the commence- 
ment of the 13th the time about which they became 
hereditary. 


* Dora, amiable and happy, with no pretentions to 


beauty, wishes to correspond with a business man. 

Paving, nineteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
brown hair, and blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a 
tall, dark gentleman, of an affectionate disposition. 

HiLpa, twenty-four, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, and very lively. t must be about twenty- 
six, and able to appreciate home comforts. 

Mitty, twenty, medium height, light hair, brown 
eyes, and accomplished. Respondent must be tall, fair, 
and fond of home. 

Ironciap, twenty-five, tall,"would like to correspond 
with a tall, fair, good-looking young lady, with a small 
income, 

Bossy, twenty-four, 5ft. 10in., dark hair, gray eyes, 
and a tailor. ndent must be about twenty-one, 
pretty, domestica and loving. 

Pour W., nineteen, medium height, dark hair, hazel 
eyes, would like to meet with a gentleman in a good 
position, and about erent Sree. 

Hetena C., seventeen, light hair, and of a loving dis- 
position. Respondent must be about the same age; a 
mechanic preferred. 

Canouine C., twenty-two, medium height, light hair, 
loving, and would make a good wife. Respondent must 
be loving, affectionate, and not over twenty-five. 

Ears, beste Bryn at k, ede ats _ loving, 
Ww es correspond w: & you who tall, an 
dark ; a domestic servant selered. 

Wittam B., twenty, » fair complexion, fair hair 
and light eyes. mdent must be tall, well educated, 
respectable, and of a loving disposition 

Tony, twenty-three, tall, fair complexion, light-gray 
eyes, and well able to keep awife. Respondent must be 
about nineteen, pretty, affectionate, fond of home and 
music, 

Cuxster, twenty-one, tall, dark, medium height, good 
looking, and able to keep a wife comfortably. Respon- 
dent must be about the same age, good temper, fond of 
home and children. 

Sam F., twenty-five, 5ft. 9in., light hair and eyes, and 
of a loving disposition. Respondent must be dark, 





pretty, loving, affectionate, domesticated, and not more 
= twenty-five. ‘s ab : 
and ina good position. Respondent must be about the 
game age, dark, of a loving nature, and able to keep a 
home. comfortable. 


‘orta! . 
t medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
od codaumm'e v aff nate wife. Respondent 
must be a gentleman about twenty-five, dark, and in the 


aay, bey pry ee ong: height, = Trish, 
hair , an omes' - 
ont eee be tall, ‘poh enter twenty-five, and fond of 


hi ° 

“Oaana 8., eighteen, tall, dark-brown hair and eyes, and 
considered good looking. Respondent must be twenty-one, 
tall, dark, affectionate, and fond of home ; a miller pre- 
fe: 


rred, 
Marr E., seventeen, medium height, fair, gray eyes, 
dark-brown hair, and very pretty, like to corre- 
spond witha young gentleman about twenty, tall, dark, 
and good looking; a chemist preferred. ‘ 

J. R., twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., dark hair, musically in- 
clined, fond children, and would make a loving hus- 
band. a ait be aais, woud Sonny good tem- 

and have a e money of her own. 
Poeteaace (Liverpool), twenty-three, medium height, 
good looking, no money, loving, and ¢ Respon- 
ent must be lookiug, loving, and able to keep ao 
wife comfortably. 

Anwa, comune atte mediam height, light complexion, 
light. hair, domesticated, and very fond of children, 
would like to ery with a young man who is tall, 
affectionate, fond of home and children. 

Tomas, twenty-three, rai tall, looking, af- 
fectionate, well ted, and loving. ndent must 
be able ¥ Pron my happy, be good looking, affection- 

an ut twenty-one. 
ye W., a domestic servant, nineteen, 5ft. 5in., has 
brown hair, rather good looking, and an affectionate dis- 
tion. Respondent must be fair, handsome, and about 


same age- 

Mapgxive, twenty-three, dark-brown hair, hazel eyes, 
fair complexion, loving, and domesticated. Respondent 
= be ane eae ene oA = fond of home and chil- 

m, at a g x . 

Cecrt1a, twenty-one, medium height, dark hair, is mu- 
sical and would make a loving wife, would like to corre- 
spond = a -. dark gentleman of a loving and affec- 
tionate disposition. . 

Nep anp Tsp. ‘ Ned,” twenty-three, tall, dark curl; 
hair, brown eyes,and a professional, wishes to corres 
witha young lady, onate, fond of home and music, 
“ Ted,” twenty-one, 5ft. 10}in., fair, also a professional, 
Respondent should be ladylike and owe © 

Karuenrine R., nineteen, medium height, golden hair, 
blue eyes, light complexion, loving, and domesticated. 

mdent must be about twenty-two, tall, fair, with 
aes eyes, loving, in a comfortable position, and fond of 
me children. 

Dottr 8., nineteen, medium height, light complexion, 
with brown hair and eyes, pretty, affectionate, 
and fond of home. Respondent must be about twenty- 
one, fair and tall, han e, and able to make a wile 
comfortable. 

CoMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Tor is responded to by—‘‘ T. E. A.," twenty-one, light 
hair and moustache, , considered good looking, in a 
good situation, has also a private income, 

Happy Jacx by—‘‘ Tena,” 

Harry W. by—“E. S.,” twenty-four, tall, and very 
domesticated, \d like to go to America 

Davip by—" Lizziz B.,” twenty-‘ve, tall, good looking, 
dark hair and eyes, and a housekeeper. 3 

Ernest by— Z, Y. X.,” twenty, dark, and considered 

retty. 
Purivecy Brit by—" Blue Bell,” nineteen, blac eyes, 
affectionate, an fond of home. 

Ayyiz by—* J.C. W.,” twenty, 5ft, 4in., healthy, good 
looking, future ary good, and gentlemanly. : 

Farayces C. by—*“ Arthur” (a widower), tull, fair 
complexion, a tenteonaen, SRE and fond of huiae, 

Nevurz Date by—‘‘T. 8.,” twenty-four, 5ft. lin. 
good appearance, has saved a little money, and would 
make a good husband. 

R. H. 3S. by—‘' Polly,” tall, fair complexion, blue eyes, 
light-brown hair, good tempered, fond of home and chil- 
dr 


en. 

H. 8 D. by—* Rolly Day,” twenty-one, blue eyes 
light-brown har, domesticated, and would make a loving 
wif 


e. 
Tsp by—“ Nestle,” twenty-two, pretty, loving, fond of 
host a music, thoroug! domestica: ted, aud accom- 
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